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Seminary Chronicle 


ORDINATIONS 

Raptosh, Joseph, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on March 25, 1983, at the Seminary Chapel. 

Anderson, David, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Grace Bishop Kyrill of 
Pittsburgh, on March 26, 1983, at St Nicholas Church, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Lowe, Deacon Timothy, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Beatitude Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, on May 21, 1983, at the Seminary Chapel. 
Yavornitzky, Andrew, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on May 21, 1983, at the Seminary Chapel. 


NEW CHAPEL BLESSED 

The festivities connected with the inauguration and blessing of the new 
Seminary Chapel, dedicated to the three holy hierarchs and ecumenical teach¬ 
ers Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom, took place 
on May 12-13, during Bright Week. His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius 
presided at the Paschal Vigil on the 12th, at the Dedication Service and Divine 
Liturgy on the 13th and at the Paschal Vespers on the same day. The follow¬ 
ing bishops concelebrated with His Beatitude at these services: Cyril of Pitts¬ 
burgh; Peter of New York; Herman of Philadelphia; Christopher of the 
Serbian Orthodox Diocese of the Eastern United States and Canada; Basil 
of San Francisco; Methodios, auxiliary to Archbishop lakovos (Greek Arch¬ 
diocese); Antoun of Selevkia, auxiliary to Archbishop Philip (Antiochian 
Archdiocese); Nathaniel of Dearborn (Romanian Episcopate, oca); Clement 
of Serpukhov (Russian Church); and Job of Hartford. The pan-Orthodox 
character of the celebration was also enhanced by the concelebration and 
presence of many priests and laity. 

On Friday afternoon, a symposium including Seminary faculty members 
Frs John Meyendorff, Thomas Hopko and Paul Tarazi discussed issues of 
theological education in the light of contemporary needs. It attracted a wide 
attendance and provoked a lively discussion. 

On Friday evening, May 13 th, a festive banquet was held at the Cultural 
Center of the Greek Orthodox Church of the Holy Trinity, Rye, N.Y. 

The new chapel, conceived by Fr Alexis Vinogradov, architect and St 
Vladimir*s alumnus, combines modern architectural techniques with the tra¬ 
ditional liturgical principles of Orthodox worship. It has won the praise and 
admiration of practically everyone. 
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On Monday, April 25, Professor Fairy Von Lilienfeld of Erlangen Uni¬ 
versity (West Germany) lectured on “Dame-Sophia in the Writings of Vladimir 
Soloviev.” Professor Von Lilienfeld is a leading specialist in Eastern Orthodox 
thought and history and a participant in numerous interchurch dialogues in 
Europe. Her lecture was attended by faculty and students and provoked a 
lively discussion. 


FACTJLTY 

As usual, in addition to their heavy teaching load at the Seminary, mem¬ 
bers of the faculty were active in lecturing and publishing. Professor Veselin 
Kesich lectured on "Hilandar in Serbian Church History” (Holy Trinity 
Church, Pittsburgh, April 10) and on “Christ and His Message,” at the Rama 
Krishna-Vivekananda Center, New York (May 1). Fr Thomas Hopko spoke 
on “The Cross of Christ” at McGill University, Montreal (March 24); on 
“The Orthodox Understanding of Easter,” at St Catherine College, St Paul, 
Minnesota (April 22); on “The Spirit of Orthodox Christianity,” at Queens 
College, Kingston, Ontario (March 28) and at Yale University (April 5). His 
book The Lenten Spring was published by svs Press. Large sections of his 
four-volume handbook on The Orthodox Faith were translated into French 
(and published by St Sergius Theological Institute for use in correspondence 
courses) and into Dutch. Dr John Boojamra gave a paper on “The Notion of 
an Ecumenical Council in the Late Byzantine Empire” at Fordham University 
(March 26). His book Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire was 
published by the Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, Thessaloniki, 
Greece. Mr John Erickson spoke on “The Appeal to the Fathers at Florence,” 
at Fordham University (March 26), and presented an analysis of the docu¬ 
ment on “The Mystery of the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of 
the Mystery of the Holy Trinity” (see SVTQ 26:4 [1982]) at the meeting of 
the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Consultation (New York, May 23-25). Fr John 
Meyendorff gave a paper on “Church and Ministry” at the Lutheran Seminary 
in Chicago, Illinois (February 8). He spoke on “Tradition and Catholicity” 
at the University of Notre Dame (March 8), and on “Orthodox Theology 
Today” (April 12) and on “The Church in Russia Today” (April 14) at the 
University of St Louis, Missouri. In addition, members of the faculty led 
retreats sponsored by the St Vladimir’s Theological Foundation, and spoke at 
different church occasions: in Norfolk, Virginia; St Louis, Missouri; Louisville, 
Kentucky and Detroit, Michigan (Fr Paul Lazor); in Seattle, Washington 
(Professor Veselin Kesich); in Ottawa, Ontario; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Stulton, Pennsylvania and Wichita, Kansas (Fr Thomas Hopko); in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; St Louis, Missouri and Edmonton, Alberta (Fr John Meyendorff). 

Upon recommendation of the tenured faculty and by decision of the 
Board of Trustees (May 21), three members of the faculty. Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors David Drillock, Thomas Hopko and Paul Tarazi, were promoted to 
the rank of associate professor, which implies tenure. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement exercises were held in the new Seminary Chapel on May 
21 and were, as usual, presided over by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius. 

The following students received the Master of Divinity degree (the title 
of their graduation thesis is shown in parentheses): 

Barr, David Glenn, magna cum laude (“Life and Death in the Old Testa¬ 
ment”) 

Boylan, Fr John Francis (“The American Secular Funeral: A CXiltural and 
Religious Phenomenon”) 

Buck, Fr Dennis, cum laude (“Reciprocity: The Household Ethics of St 
Paul and the Epistle to Philemon”) 

Dvorkin, Alexander Leonidovich, cum laude (“Life, Personality and Ideas 
of Sergius [Stragorodsky] before 1917”) 

Ferrainolo, John J., cum laude (“Historical and Theological Background of 
the Third Council of Toledo [589]”) 

George, Fr Matthew David (“The Western Rite Debate in the Orthodox 
Church”) 

Gillis, Joseph Peter (“Spiritual Guidance in the Orthodox Tradition”) 
Jannakos, Paul Michael, cum laude (“The Musical Ethos of the Ancient 
Greeks, Israelites, and Early Christians”) 

Lowe, Fr Scott Timothy, magna cum laude (“Isaiah 6: The Call and 
Formation of a Prophet”) 

Lowery, Mark Alan, cum laude (“The Concept of Purgation After Death 
in Orthodox Thought”) 

Mihalache, Marin I., honorable mention for his thesis (“On the Christian 
Understanding of Poetry”) 

Morbey, Fr Andrew Edward, magna cum laude (“Greek Patristic Thought 
in the Work of Thomas F. Torrance”) 

PusARA, John, cum laude (“The Celebration of the Krsna Slava Among the 
Serbian Orthodox FaiAful”) 

Sarantidis, Konstantinos, magna cum laude (“ ‘Nature’ and ‘Person*: A 
Study in the Christology of St Cyril of Alexandria”) 

Vranes, Marc, honorable mention for his thesis (“Agape in 1 Corinthians: 

An Exegesis of 1 Corinthians 13: The Hymn to Love”) 

Yavornitzky, Andrew, cum laude (“Holy Water in Liturgy and Life”) 
Zebrun, William Joseph (“An Orthodox Understanding of the Atonement”) 


The following students received the degree of Master of Theology: 

Bakogiannis, Archimandrite Vasilios (“The Practice of the Sacrament of 
Confession in Greece after the Fall of Constantinople until Today”) 
Bigham, Fr Steven (“The Image of God the Father in Orthodox Theology 
and Iconography”) 
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Koshy, Fr George (“The Chair of Peter in St Cyprian of Carthage”) 
Sevensky, Barbara Ann (“The Theme of Solitude in Early Monastic Litera¬ 
ture: An Annotated Anthology”) 

Weaver, David Michael (“The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 among the Greek 
Fathers and its Implication for the Doctrine of Original Sin”) 

The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Liturgical Music was granted to 
David Barrett, Michelle A. Jannakos and Teresa Elizabeth Jouver. 

The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Religious Education was granted to 
Nadine Klipa and Wendy Michelle Prickett. 

It was noted that three members of the Class of 1983— Fr Lionel 
Timothy Baclig, Mr L. David Koles and Miss Madeline Lysiak— have 
completed all requirements for the M.Div. degree save one: the thesis. When 
this is successfully completed, they will be eligible for the Master of Divinity 
degree. 

The Commencement address was given by Professor Dimitry Pospielovsky 
of the University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. The topic was a 
pungent critique of Marxism from a Christian point of view. 

Following the address, Fr Rauno Pietarinen from Kuopio, Finland, an 
alumnus of St Vladimir’s and presently the General Secretary of syndesmos, 
was introduced by Fr Meyendorff. He greeted the faculty and student body 
on behalf of the international Orthodox youth organization, of which St 
Vladimir’s is a member, and which celebrates its thirtieth anniversary this year. 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr John Breck, who formerly taught at St Herman’s Seminary in Kodiak, 
Alaska, is presently Assistant Professor of Scripture at the St Sergius 
Institute in Paris. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C., is director of the Commission on Faith and 
Order of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. 

Fr Michael Oleksa is Assistant Professor of Religious Studies at the Alaska 
Pacific University, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Bishop Peter (L’Huillier) is the head of the diocese of New York and New 
Jersey, OCA. 

John E. Rexine is Charles A. Dana Professor of Qassics and Director of 
the Division of the Humanities at Colgate University. 

Anton Ugolnik, a professor of English, is presently a Fellow at the Ecu¬ 
menical Institute at St John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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The Lenten Spring 

Thomas Hopko 

These '40 brief meditations on the themes of Great Lent ring with a clarity, 
vitality and refreshment that is often missing in much lenten literature. Based 
on liturgical, scriptural and patristic texts utilized during the lenten cycle, 
each entry illustrates one brief thought that can provide the food for more 
than one day's meditation on the theme. An excellent preparation for the 
joy of Easter! Paper $4.95 

Women and the Priesthood 

ed. Thomas Hopko 

Eight essays on the question of women and priesthood which explore the 
subject from the perspective of Orthodox theology, and seen specifically 
in the light of doctrinal, scriptural and canonical tradition. Contributions 
by Kallistos Ware, Alexander Schmemann, Georges Barrels, Nicholas Afana¬ 
siev, Thomas Hopko, Kyriaki FitzGerald,and Deborah Belonick. Paper $7.95 

The Light of the World 

ESSAYS ON ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY 
Serge S. Verhovskoy 

The five essays in this book offer the reader a concise, theological view of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Orthodox Chgrch. Included are three pieces 
devoted to the general themes of "Orthodoxy," "Christ" and "Christianity," 
and two more detailed studies on catholicity and Chalcedonian theology. 
All presentthe teachings of the Church not only as an object of investigation 
but as a reality to be entered into, an invitation to come and be with Christ, 
the Light of the world. 163pp. Paper $6.95 

I Thessalonians 

A COMMENTARY 
Paul Nadim Tarazi 

The powerful impact nrade by St. Paul's preaching of the Gospel, as well as 
the Apostle's prayerful concern for the new mission church in Thessalonica 
is vividly revealed in this unique commentary on the oldest of the New 
Testament writings. This very readable text, which consists of a three-leveled 
exegesis, successfully-satisfies the average lay reader as well as the student 
and the scholar. In giving centrality to the Greek text, this creative work 
provides new insights into the life of the Thessalonian community and the 
work of St. Paul as it proclaims the Christian message anew for the Church 
of today. 186pp. Paper $7.95 
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BYZANTINE STUDIES 



The Byzantine Commonwealth 

EASTERN EUROPE 500-1453 

Dimitri Obolensky 

An authoritative history of Byzantium's relations — political, diplomatic, 
economic, ecclesiastical, and cultural — with the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
Through these relations, as Obolensky illustrates, a common cultural tradi¬ 
tion developed, rooted in Orthodox Christianity, Romano-Byzantine law, 
and the literary and artistic heritage of the empire. 576pp. Paper $12.95 

The Byzantine Legacy in the 
Orthodox Church 

John Meyendorff 

For more than a millenium the Byzantine Empire — and its capital, 
Constantinople — guided the spiritual destinies of the Christian East. 
Even after the fall of Constantinople In 1453, the influence of its cul¬ 
ture, thought and Institutions remained powerful, above all in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. In this collection of essays, the prominent Byzantine historian 
and theologian. Father John Meyendorff, surveys the many facets of this 
Byzantine legacy: the Byzantine Church, Byzantine political ideology, 
the encounter with Islam and the Latin West, and the distinctive features 
of Byzantine theology, spirituality, and ecclesiology, demonstrating the 
significance of Byzantium not only in history, but for our life in the 
world today. 240pp. Paper $8.95 


Three Byzantine Saints 

Trans. Elizabeth Dawes and Norman Baynes 

Contemporary biographies of Daniel the Stylite, Theodore of Sykeon, 
and John the Almsgiver lead the reader into the thought-world of Byzan¬ 
tine asceticism. At the same time, they are important documents for the 
social history of the Byzantine empire, providing a vivid picture of life 
in Asia Minor and in Alexandria before the Arab invasions. 275pp. $7.95 
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Exegesis and Interpretation: Orthodox 
Reflections on the “Hermeneutic Problem” 


John Breck 


Despite a renewed emphasis upon biblical studies in our semi¬ 
naries today, critical exegesis of the Bible remains an enterprise 
little understood and still less appreciated by most Orthodox 
Christians. The holy gospel, they feel, should be heard and venerated 
in the Church as the divine Word, “full of grace and truth”; and by 
what pretension do men presume the right to “criticize” God’s self- 
revelation? 

This way of posing the question does not mean that the Ortho¬ 
dox share a fundamentalist notion of biblical literalism and inerrancy. 
Even those who are theologically least sophisticated appreciate the 
divine-human character of scripture; they are fully aware that God 
discloses his person and will through human experience interpreted 
by human language. The question does indicate, however, that most 
C^hodox consider historical-critical research into the origin, author¬ 
ship, purpose and meaning of the biblical writings to be somehow 
suspect, a potentially blasphemous tampering with the canon that 
can only lead to distortion of its inspired message. While the blood 
of the martyrs may be the seed of the Church, as Tertullian affirmed, 
the sweat of the exegete can only be the seed of heresy . . . 

This widespread attitude is due largely to an inadequate knowl¬ 
edge or plain misunderstanding of the methods and results of exegesis 
as it is practiced by scholars of other Christian confessions. Even 
in the “diaspora,” Orthodox Christians have long tended to reject 
the technic^ language of exegesis (“historical-critical method,” 
“form” and “redaction” analysis, etc.) as though the terms them¬ 
selves betrayed some sinister motive on the part of the exegete to 
demolish traditional views of apostolic authorship, compositional 
unity and doctrinal teaching. Yet while it is true that many exegetes 
have called into question such views, only in the rarest of cases has 
personal polemic totally invalidated ffieir research for biblical studies 
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in general and for Orthodox scriptural teaching in particular. Recent 
studies by Orthodox exegetes^ have in fact confirmed what our 
Protestant and Catholic brethren have long been saying: that exegeti- 
cal method as such is neutral—it is an instrument, a working tool, 
which, like any shaip implement, can be used for good or ill. With 
the growth and deepening of ecumenical relations, Orthodox lay- 
people, as well as theologians, are gradually discovering that scien¬ 
tific study of the biblical texts is both useful and necessary for 
hearing the true message of the written Word of God and for pro¬ 
claiming that message in a language that speaks clearly and con¬ 
vincingly to their contemporaries, who live in a world of instinctive 
skepticism and spiritual confusion. 

As the title of this article indicates, the following remarks are 
offered as general reflections upon the scientific discipline that guides 
the exegete as he moves from an initial “listening to the text” to 
interpreting that text for today—the discipline of biblical hermeneu¬ 
tics. Our purpose is to suggest an Orthodox answer to what biblical 
scholars call the “hermeneutic problem,” an answer that gives full 
weight to the need for a rigorously scientific approach to biblical 
studies while remaining faithful to Orthodox convictions concerning 
inspiration and the relationship between Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition. 


I 

The aim of exegesis is to understand and to interpret the mean¬ 
ing of written documents, particularly the Bible, by applying to the 
text pertinent insights of the historical, philological, archeological 
and philosophical sciences. Exegesis itself is a scientific discipline 
insofar as it uses historical-critical methodology to answer questions 
concerning the origin of the text (who wrote it, when and where), 
its purpose (why it was written), its aim (to whom and to what 
situation it was written) and its function within the life of the com¬ 
munity (its Sitz im Leben or “life-setting,” as well as its “form” or 
literary genre). At the level of “lower criticism,” exegetical research 
attempts to establish the original text of a biblical document as the 
author or “school” of authors composed it, and to lay the ground¬ 
work for “higher criticism,” which seeks to determine the meaning 
or message of a given pericope within its original context. Developed 
chiefly by German Protestant scholars since the beginning of the 

^See especially Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church 
and Modern Criticism (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1972). 
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nineteenth century, historical-critical methodology is accepted today 
by virtually all exegetes, regardless of their contessionai background, 
as an indispensable tool ot textual criticism and the scientilic dis¬ 
cipline of “introduction.” 

Biblical scholars do not agree, however, on the value and use 
of such methodology for determinmg the meaning of a given passage. 
The problem involved is twoxoid: to determine the meaning of the 
apostolic writing in its original historical context, and to discern its 
si gnifi cance for today in the internal life of the Church and for 
Christian mission to the world. Strictly speaking, the first aspect is 
a scientific problem. In seeking its solution, exegetes are divided 
only by their selection of dilterent critical methods to study the text 
—for example, literary and form criticism, redaction criticism or 
structuralism. Most exegetes today employ a combination of these 
tools, and their differences concern the particular accent they place 
upon one or another of these diverse methods. 

More serious disagreement occurs when the exegete attempts 
to interpret the doctrinal content of a biblical passage and to elabo¬ 
rate its significance for Christian life and faith today. Holy Scripture 
is unique in that it contains a universal message of divine origin. 
Understood by faith to be God s Word addressed to man, and not 
simply man’s words about God, scripture speaks to every age, irre¬ 
spective of historical and cultural peculiarities. Of course, individual 
biblical writings were addressed to specific communities at given 
moments in the past. As the Word of God, however, those same 
writings are timeless, speaking to man in the twenties century as 
directly and with as much authority as they did to the early Church. 
Yet because their message is couched in language and thought-forms 
that are historically and culturally conditioned, the message of the 
biblical writings is seldom transparent. Consequently, it must be 
interpreted anew by every generation: it must be translated into 
a modem idiom and explained in terms that are accessible to the 
modem mind. Only through such a procedure can God’s Word of 
the past become God’s Word for the present. On one level, this 
reinterpretation is the task of the preacher and the teacher. It is 
first of all, however, the problem of the exegete, who alone is quali¬ 
fied to undertake the arduous work of “interpreting” the text to lay 
bare its original meaning and to determine its importance for Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. 

But therein lies the difficulty. What criteria is the exegete to use 
in order to move from a scriptural Word of the past to a living 
Word for the present? How can he proceed from a historical-critical 
evaluation of the biblical text to an interpretation of its universal 
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doctrinal significaitioa? If God has revealed himself in biblical lan¬ 
guage, a language conditioned by its time and its milieu, how can 
we interpret that language so that it speaks to us today in our own 
historical-cultural context? This question lies at the heart of what 
biblical scholars call the “hermeneutic problem.” 

The word “hermeneutic” comes from the Greek hermeneia, 
which means “translation” or “interpretation/explanation.” As an 
independent scientific discipline, hermeneutics has existed in Protes¬ 
tant theology since the beginning of this century. Its basic principles, 
which originated with Aristotle, were taken up and developed in 
various ways by specialists such as G. Heinrici, W. Dilthey and M. 
Heidegger. Influenced especially by the latter two, Rudolph Bultmann 
and his disciples transformed hermeneutics into a program of biblical 
interpretation that sought answers to questions concerning the origin 
and meaning of human existence. The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that exegetical procedures employed by New Testament 
authors already presupposed certain fundamental hermeneutic prin¬ 
ciples. The program of “promise and fulfilment,” woven throughout 
the Gospel of St Matthew, is a well-known case in point. 

Generally speaking, we may say that hermeneutics establishes 
the rules that govern the interpretation of scripture, its primary aim 
being to apply the fruits of exegetical research to concrete situations 
within the Church and world of today. This essentially theological 
task, according to a popular formula, seeks to “make the Bible rele¬ 
vant for modem man”—a formula that identifies “modern man” with 
the average literate and cultivated citizen of western technological 
societies. 

To accomplish this basic task, however, hermeneutics must 
begin by identifying modem man such as he actually is, in order to 
address him in ways consistent with his cultural and spiritual heritage. 
It is a commonplace to affirm that the twentieth century has experi¬ 
enced a prodigious progress in the descriptive and applied sciences, 
to the point that philosophy has given way to technology as the chief 
inspiration and preoccupation of our contemporaries. The result has 
been the transformation, perhaps more accurately the deformation, 
of twentieth-century man into a truncated being whose worldview 
is grounded primarily in sensory perception and whose major con¬ 
cerns are limited to practical application of the means of production. 
His personal and collective vision no longer embraces transcendent 
phenomena and ultimate values. Because miracles, for example, can 
be neither rationally explained nor produced at will, they do not and 
cannot exist. As for death, it is no longer perceived as a paschal 
event, a “pass-over” into a fulness of life beyond earthly existence. 
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To the contrary, death is dreaded as an arbitrary limitation, imposed 
upon the unwary and unwilling by capricious forces beyond human 
control. Technological man is a stunted being, a caricature of the 
true Adam, devoid of ultimate meaning and transcendent destiny. 
To his eyes, God, neighbor and the world about him are prized 
above all for their utilitarian value. The bumper-sticker slogan 
“Prayer works!” is often his most noble expression of rehgious 
belief. His ardent quest for comfort and pleasure drives him to flee 
even the most elementary forms of asceticism, rendering him insensi¬ 
tive to the presence and demands of the God of love and judgment. 
Having suppressed a natural sense of awe before the mysterium 
tremendum, he has deprived himself of the sacred and precious gift 
of wonder. Although his science is often reduced to “scientism,” it 
represents his sole source of value and consolation, and he clings 
to it with sectarian passion. In short, he is the willing victim of a 
severe spiritual crisis. 

Profoundly sensitive to this crisis and its consequences for their 
contemporaries, Protestant theologians such as Bultm-ann and his 
followers tried to develop a biblical hermeneutic that would allow 
scripture to speak in a language both accessible and acceptable to 
men and women of today. The famous program of “demythologiza¬ 
tion” attempted to interpret elements of biblical tradition that Bult- 
mann considered to be symbolic or mythological—such as the nature 
miracles, healings and the bodily resurrection of Jesus. The problem 
raised by this program is essentially a hermeneutic one: what criteria 
should be used to distinguish a historical fact (a particular event) 
from a mythical image (an interpretation of the event in figurative, 
nonscientific language)? As Bultmann himself admitted, the exegete’s 
presuppositions inevitably determine the results of his research.® 
To the extent that it attempts to “render the Bible relevant for 
today,” therefore, exegesis necessarily departs from the limits of a 
rigorously scientific discipline; it leaves the domain of objective 
historical investigation and enters into the realm of theological specu¬ 
lation. The question is whether or not such a step is legitimate. 

What in fact is the proper relationship between exegesis and 
theology? Should the two be radically separated—as was the case 
until recently in Roman Catholic tradition, and which to an extent 
remains the case in Protestantism, with its heavy emphasis upon 
often nonbiblical systematic and philosophical theology? This raises 

*R. Bultmann, “1st voraussetzunglose Exegese moglich?” Theologische 
Zeitschrift 13 (1957) 409-17; and “The Problem of Hermeneutics,” in Essays 
Philosophical and Theological (Glauben und Verstehen, Gesammelte Auf- 
satxc, 2) (London: scM, 1955) 234-61. 
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an even more basic question: does the Bible indeed speak to the life 
and faith of twentieth-century man? And if so, what are the her¬ 
meneutic presuppositions that will allow the interpreter to enlighten 
the present by the past? How can he break the so-called “hermeneu¬ 
tic circle” that results from the fact that, while we seek to under¬ 
stand a given phenomenon in relation to its historical context, the 
context itself can only be properly understood on the basis of a 
prior understanding of the phenomena that determined it? The only 
way to resolve such a conundrum, and answer the multitude of ques¬ 
tions arising from it, is to identify a “hermeneutic bridge,” which 
directly links the life-situation of Christians today with the Word 
of God as that Word came to expression in Holy Scripture. 

The three major Christian confessions, Protestant, Catholic 
and Orthodox, have suggested very ditferent answers to the question 
of what unites—and thus makes “relevant”—the apostolic witness to 
the present life of the Church. Each of these answers appears to 
have been chiefly influenced by a particular conception of ie work 
of the Holy Spirit within the Christian community. At the risk of 
over-simplifying, we can say that Protestant pneumatology is essen¬ 
tially “charismatic,” insofar as it insists upon the spiritual illumina¬ 
tion of the individual in his personal reading of the Bible.^ This 
individualistic, charismatic accent, based upon biblical accounts of 
prophetic activity in Israel and in the early Church, became the 
cornerstone of Protestant theology in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Reacting against the policy of the Roman Church that 
denied laypeople the right to read the scriptures for themselves, the 
reformers not only rejected the authority of the magisterium—they 
also eliminated the sacramental, ecclesial context that had been 
proper to biblical proclamation and interpretation throughout the 
apostolic and patristic periods. Rightly insisting that the Spirit is 
bound by no human institution, the reformers promulgated their 
principle of sola scriptural scripture alone, the divinely inspired 
Word of God, contains the fulness of revelation and thus alone 
suflices for the faith and salvation of the believer who receives in¬ 
terior illumination by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

This conception of the Spirit, working through scripture to elicit 
faith and bring about the believer’s personal justification (or “righ¬ 
teousness”), had definite merit. On the one hand, it situated the 
Bible, particularly the New Testament, at the very center of Christian 
life and faith, and thereby served to restore to scripture its canonical 

^See in this regard the monograph by Theo Preiss, Le temoignage in^ 
tMeur du Saint-Esprit (Neuchatei 1946). 
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(i.e., normative) value for determining church doctrine. On the 
other hand, it succeeded at least partially in surmounting the division 
between exegesis and dogmatic theology that subsists in the Catholic 
Church to our day. From an Orthodox point of view, however, the 
Protestants did not go far enough toward elaborating a truly “spiri¬ 
tual” hermeneutic. By isolating pneumatology from ecclesiology, 
they lost sight of the proper context in which the message of the 
Holy Scriptures should be interpreted and proclaimed. The liturgy 
and sacraments were no longer seen as essential means for actual¬ 
izing and appropriating the Word of God—this vital work was to be 
accomplished by preaching alone. The very expression “Word of 
God” was restricted to the Bible and its exposition. And thus, “the 
Word” became a purely verbal phenomenon. As a result, the hypo- 
static character of the Word—the personal reality of the divine Logos 
—became obscured by an exaggerated accent on words: the written 
and spoken words of scripture and preaching. 

This state of affairs provoked within Protestantism a certain 
crisis, still unresolved, concerning the place of exegesis in the ela¬ 
boration of Christian doctrine. (The lack of a clear solution to this 
problem, by the way, has tended to transform Protestant systematic 
theology into philosophical speculation by and large independent of 
the biblical witness. A notable example is the monumental but 
theologically unsatisfying magnum opus of Paul Tillich.) Protestant 
theologians affirm unreservedly that the Word of God is contained 
in the written documents of the Bible. Nevertheless, as they them¬ 
selves have so skilfully demonstrated, these writings are marked by 
the history and culture of their times to such an extent that they 
must be constantly reinterpreted in a new language, using new 
thought-forms, in order to speak in a pertinent fashion to each new 
generation.^ But since modern Protestant hermeneutics accepts the 
presuppositions of a secularized, “demythologized” worldview, the 

“^This basically correct observation is carried by Protestant exegetes to 
an extreme that denies the possibility of a theologia perennis: “theology” must 
be recreated sui generis in and for each new age (see, for example, the 
beginning of O. Kaiser’s introduction to Old Testament exegesis, in Kaiser 
and Kummel, Exegetical Method [New York: Seabury Press, 1981]). Such 
a view implies that there is no living tradition within the Church, no doctrinal 
formulations of truth (divine revelation) and that truth itself is mutable and 
relative. This implication, a logical and indeed necessary deduction from the 
(immutable?) reformed doctrine of sola scriptura, poses a formidable obstacle 
to theological unity between the Protestants and the Orthodox. For a percep¬ 
tive critique of this position, with a call for creating within Western Chris¬ 
tendom a “post-modern orthodoxy,” see Thomas C. Oden, Agenda for Theol¬ 
ogy (New York: Harper and Row, 1979). 
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question remains: what meaning can biblical writings have today, 
given the fact that they were addressed to a world that perceived the 
sacred at the very heart of daily experience and accepted as historical 
fact what we today would dismiss as “myth”?® 

Bultmann tried to resolve this dilemma by attributing to authors 
of the New Testament, especially the fourth evangelist, a fundamental 
concern for eliminating mythological elements from the apostolic 
witness. His attempt was far from convincing. More to the point for 
the interpretation of scripture was his program of “existential her¬ 
meneutics,” which was taken up and variously adapted by his dis¬ 
ciples. Accentuating the dynamic aspect of the Word of God, certain 
major currents of Protestant theology characterize the biblical witness 
as a “language-event” (Wortereignis, for G. Ebeling) that creates a 
personal encounter between man and God. Through (the preaching 
of) the Word, man is called to make a decision for or against the 
object of faith, for or against obedience to the divine will. From this 
perspective, the aim of hermeneutics is well summarized by the title 
Bultmann gave to his collected essays: Glauben und Verstehen, 
“Faith and Understanding,” or rather “faith through understanding” 
—-the reverse of Anselm’s maxim credo ut intelligam. This means that 
scripture serves first of all to answer fundamental questions concern¬ 
ing the meaning of human existence. By “hearing the Word,” the 
individual attains self-knowledge: he knows himself to be a child 
of God, the object of divine grace and love. 

This kind of existential hermeneutic is problematic for two 
reasons. In the first place, it makes subjective “understanding” an 
essential condition of faith. The consequent risk is to replace the 
apostolic imperative by the comparatively pedestrian exhortation of 
the Delphic oracle. Then again, it relegates to a secondary position 
the historical event in which faith is grounded. For over a decade, 
Protestant theologians such as W. Pannenberg and E. Fuchs have 
struggled to correct a tendency, especially prevalent among Bult- 
mann’s disciples, to devaluate history. Christian faith, they rightly 
insist, must be rooted in the concrete facts of its historical origins, 
i.e., in the life and mission of Jesus as Christ and Lord, the incarnate 
Son of God. 

If their efforts have not been entirely successful, it is due to a 
fundamental principle of Protestant hermeneutics that a priori limits 
the possibility for the exegete to span the temporal gulf separating 

®Using “myth” in the incorrect, popular sense. As defined by specialists 
in the history of religions, as well as by exegetes of the Bultmann school, 
“myth” signifies a linguistic image that gives expression to an ineffable, 
transcendent reality. 
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the age of Jesus from later generations of the Church. This principle 
holds that the primary aim of exegesis is to discern what is called 
the “literal” meaning of scripture, i.e., the meaning that the biblical 
author himself understood and intended to transmit. Although the 
literal sense must be the point of departure and the basis for any 
valid interpretation of a given text, its nearly exclusive role in 
Protestant exegesis tends to reduce the concept of the Word of God 
to this meaning alone. All the exegete can and should do is deter¬ 
mine and explicate the author’s intended meaning within his own 
historical-cultural framework. This means, however, that revelation 
itself is limited by the understanding of the biblical author and his 
ability to communicate that understanding through the written word. 
From this perspective, revelation by the Word in the person of Jesus 
Christ is nothing more than revelation of the Word in the form of 
written paradosis. 

This tendency, which results from dogmatic adherence to the 
principle of sola scriptura, inevitably leads the exegete into a sort 
of hermeneutic impasse—for the strictly literal meaning of a biblical 
text is incapable of speaking in a direct, personal and relevant way 
to men and women of our day. Reduced to its purely literal sense, 
scripture is no different from other ancient religious documents that 
purport to speak to man of God and divine reality. It remains an 
interesting collection of historical documents, on Ihe level of philoso¬ 
phy and ethics perhaps even an inspiring one. It is not, however, 
understood and appreciated as the vehicle of revelation itself, the 
personal, self-disclosing communication of God to man. To span the 
centuries that separate the world of today from the world of the 
prophets and apostles, therefore, we must discover the hermeneutic 
bridge, the key to interpretation that can unlock the mystery of the 
divine Word and render it both intelligible and accessible at every 
new moment and in every new historical situation. 


II 

To the question of what is the hermeneutic bridge between the 
witness of scripture and the present life of the Church, Protestant 
theology replies: the Word and its exposition.® This principle was 

*See especially G. Ebeling, “Zeit und Wort,” in the Bultmann Festschrift 
Zeit und Geschichte (Tubingen 1964) 341-56, where the author speaks of a 
“Zeitmacht des Wortes.” See also his “Wort Gottes und Hermeneutik,” in 
Wort und Glaube (Tubingen 1960) 329-48. The latter article was originally 
printed in Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 56 (1959) 224-51, and has 
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articulated particularly in Lutheran circles as a rebuttal to the Catho¬ 
lic claim that the hermeneutic bridge was assured by the Church 
through the institution of the magisterium. Neither “the Word” nor 
“the Church” as institution, however, represents an adequate response 
to the hermeneutic problem, for neither, in and of itself, has the 
capacity to actualize in the present the saving events of the past. 
The Word bears witness to those events, and the Church is the locus 
of their actualization. The object of the biblical witness is actualized, 
however, only by God himself, acting within the eucharistic com¬ 
munity through the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. The 
hermeneutic bridge between the biblical event and its actualization 
in the Church, then, is neither the preached Word nor the ecclesial 
institution—it is the person of the divine Spirit. This holds true even 
if we mean by “the Word” not only scripture and its proclamation 
but also and primarily Jesus Christ, the Logos of God. For although 
the risen and glorified Christ continues his revelatory and saving 
work within the Church, he does so through the person of the Spirit 
(Jn 14:26, 16:13-15). 

Since the Second Vatican Council, Catholic theologians have 
gone far toward rediscovering the “hermeneutic function” of the 
Holy Spirit. In an interesting evaluation of “the new hermeneutic,” 
Fr Henri Cazelles proposes in the place of an existential hermeneutic 
one that centers upon the interpretive work of the Spirit within the 
liturgical-sacramental community of the Church. From the point of 
view of such a hermeneutic, he maintains, “Scripture presents itself 
less as a Word of God than as the witness to a new, lifegiving gift 
of God, a creative power . . . Catholic hermeneutics will perceive 
[in the Bible] a historical witness to human life ‘in the Spirit,’ what 
we call ‘grace.’ We would like to develop this insight from an 
Orthodox perspective by reformulating our original question: in what 
way does the Spirit serve as the hermeneutic bridge that actualizes 
the past in the present life of the Church? What solution, in other 
words, can Orthodox pneumatology propose toward resolving the 
hermeneutic problem? 

Before attempting to answer this question, we need first to 
modify the traditionally accepted distinction between the various 
“senses” of scripture. Catholic scholars such as H. de Lubac and 

appeared in English translation in Word and Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1963) 305-32. Also, see Ebeling’s “Die Bedeutung der kritisch-his- 
torischen Methode fur die protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” Wort und 
Glaube, 1-49 (ZThK 47 [1950] 1-46; Word and Faith, 17-61). 

^La nouvelle hermineutique biblique (Brussels 1969) I Of. 
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J. Coppens have sought to correct the one-sided Protestant her¬ 
meneutic limiting itself to a quest for the literal sense of a biblical 
passage. Acknowledging the value and necessity of historical-critical 
methodology for discerning the literal meaning of a text, Fr Coppens 
in particular adopted and refined the patristic theory of a fuller 
“spiritual sense,” a sensus plenior, which means the sense that God 
himself seeks to communicate through the biblical account. The 
question of whether or not the biblical author understood this fuller 
meaning is secondary. The essential point is that each passage of 
scripture contains a “double sense,” at once literal and spiritual. 
This conclusion, however, first spelled out by Origen, betrays a 
certain misunderstanding of the limits of the Spirit’s operation within 
history. Can we hold that the Spirit inspires biblical authors to com¬ 
municate certain truths (2 Tm 3:16, 1 Pt 1:10^12) and yet ignore 
his influence upon the historical events to which those authors bear 
witness? Or ignore his influence upon those who interpret the 
biblical witness in each successive generation? Scripture itself attests 
to the fact that the operation of the Spirit is not limited to the 
inspiration of the biblical author. The sphere of his influence extends 
also to the development of historical events, as well as to the inter¬ 
pretation and actualization of those events within the preaching of 
the Church and her liturgical celebration. 

This means in the first place that every true sense of scripture 
is, properly speaking, a “spiritual” sense, in that it ultimately stems 
from the operation of the Spirit himself. It is, of course, both neces¬ 
sary and useful to distinguish between a literal sense (i.e., what the 
biblical author understood and intended to communicate) and a 
sensus plenior (i.e., what God seeks to convey through the biblical 
witness, regardless of whether the author perceived that message). 
The literal sense, however, is also a spiritual sense, for both the 
author’s witness and the saving events to which he bears witness are 
inspired and molded by the Holy Spirit. From a Christian perspective, 
based upon personal and communal experience, fallen human history 
is preserved from anarchy and chaos by God, who performs his 
mighty acts of salvation within it. This is not to affirm a naiVe 
liberal view of inevitable progression within history, nor even an 
evolutionary theory that would situate eschatological fulfilment within 
the “space-time continuum.” It simply means that events are not 
random, that the Creator and Redeemer works out his economy of 
salvation within that continuum and thereby establishes a veritable 
“salvation-history” within the created order. We have little difficulty 
conceiving of the inspirational activity of the Spirit upon persons, 
be they prophets, apostles or even later interpreters. Less evident 
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is the activity of the Spirit in shaping historical events. The con¬ 
viction that the Spirit does so operate, however, underlies the prin¬ 
cipal hermeneutic method employed by both the apostolic witnesses 
and the church fathers: the method of typology. 

In his important study entitled The Face of Christ in the Old 
Testament, Professor Georges Barrois remarks that “The first con¬ 
dition of validity for typological interpretation is that there be an 
ontological relationship between the type and the typified mystery, 
by reason of the gradual realization, within time, of God’s eternal 
design.”® Thus, the exodus from Egypt foreshadows the return of 
Israel from captivity in Babylon, and bo-th events are prophetic 
images of our salvation accomplished through Christ’s death and 
resurrection. Similarly, the crossing of the Jordan by Joshua pre¬ 
figures the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, which is itself a “proto¬ 
type of the sacrament of our regeneration and of our deliverance 
from sin and death.” Thus, Barrois continues, “the Old Testament 
types prepare the revelation of the New, and the Gospel illumines 
the mysterious events of the past. Typology, therefore, appears to be 
an integral part of the divine economy, essentially linked with the 
progression of Sacred History toward its XEXoq, its ultimate goal, 
the kingdom that is to come.”® 

Typology is based upon the premise that historical events in 
Israel’s history are related in terms either of “promise and fulfil¬ 
ment” or of “prototype to antitype.” The above statement by Pro¬ 
fessor Barrois stresses the role of typology in the unilateral move¬ 
ment of salvation-history toward its telos or fulfilment in the kingdom 
of God. From this viewpoint, a type may be defined as a prophetic 
image that points forward to and is fulfilled by some future antitype 
or eternal archetype. 

Typological relationships, however, are characterized by a 
double movement: from the past toward the future, but also from 
the future toward the past. What is often forgotten in discussions 
of typology is the crucial point that a type is not merely a sign that 
points toward a future or transcendent reality—it is also a historical 
locus in which that reality is proleptically realized. For the telos is 
an eschatological reality that breaks into &e historical order in order 
to render itself accessible to those who approach it with faith. A crux 
interpretum of New Testament exegesis well illustrates this point. 

In 1 Corinthians 10, St Paul presents his twofold interpretation 
of the “body of Christ” as the eucharistic bread and as the ekklesia, 

^The Face of Christ in the Old Testament (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 
1974) 43-4. 

®Ibid., 43. 
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the assembly of baptized believers. He introduces this passage by an 
enigmatic reference to the experience of Israel during its desert 
wanderings, when the people were “baptized” in the cloud and sea, 
ate a common “spiritual food” and drank a common “spiritual 
drink.” The apostle continues, “They drank from a spiritual rock 
that followed them, and this rock was Christ.” This image of a 
spiritual rock that followed the Israelites through the desert is 
found neither in the Exodus 17 and Numbers 20 accounts nor else>- 
where in the Old Testament. Whether its origins are to be traced to 
rabbinic exegesis or, as Professor Barrois suggests, to reflection upon 
the divine Wisdom in Hellenistic Judaism^® need not concern us here. 
The crucial point is that, to the apostle’s mind, Christ was present 
among the people of Israel in preincarnate form, A virtual identifica¬ 
tion is established between the rock and Christ, between the proto¬ 
type and its antitype, such that the eschatological antitype is con¬ 
ceived as being present to or existing in the historical prototype. 
Conversely, we may say that the historical prototype, the rock, 
participates in the eschatological antitype (Christ), insofar as the 
rock serves as the locus at which the antitype reveals itself. “The 
rock is Christ” because and insofar as “Christ is the rock.” In other 
words, Christ, the eternal Son of God, enters into Israel’s history as 
the source of living water that sustains the people during their 
sojourn in the desert. The rock is thus a typos in the double sense 
of the word. On the one hand, it points forward to the incarnate 
life and historical ministry of Jesus C3irist, from whose side flowed 
lifegiving water and blo^, themselves typological images of the 
sacraments of baptism and eucharist. On the other hand, the rock 
as a prototype serves as the locus at which the future saving work 
of Christ is proleptically realized in Israel’s history: the people’s 
thirst is actually assuag^ by the living water that flows from the 
rock. This is not because of some magical quality inherent in the 
rock itself, but because the rock—unbeknownst to the people—has 
been selected by the divine will as the historical locus where the Son 
of God, the eternal, creative and lifegiving Word, manifests himself 
to them. 

The fact that this theophany appears as a revelation of the 
Son of God only to the later Christian interpreter does not alter the 
objective reality of the typological relationship that exists between 
the historical prototype and the future antitype. The desert rock 
points forward to the future incarnation and activity of Jesus Christ; 
but in Professor Barrois’ terms, an ontological relationship exists 

^®Ibid., 85 and 165, n, 12; cf the reference to Deuteronomy 32 on page 

156 . 
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between the type and the typified mystery, such that St Paul can 
affirm, “the rock was Christ.” 

A similar typological interpretation must be made of the manna 
in the desert and the paschal lamb. Each of these Old Testament 
images is a prototype of the coming Son of God, he who proclaims 
himself to be the true bread from heaven and who gives his life as 
a vicarious offering for the sins of the world. Yet the prototype 
itself “contains,” so to speak, the future reality. Church tradition 
sees in the manna and in the paschal lamb the operation of the 
eternal, divine Son, who nourishes Israel in the desert and expiates 
the people’s sins through the temple sacrifices. Accordingly, Melito 
of Sardis could affirm in his well-known paschal homily that “Christ 
suffered in Abel, was exposed in Moses,” etc., and he could speak 
of Old Testament types as mysteria or “sacraments” of Christ’s 
presence among the people of Israel. 

This digression concerning typological relationships has been 
necessary to illustrate a key point in our discussion of hermeneutic 
method: the fact that God acts continually within history to shape 
events toward realization of the divine economy. History and eternity 
must not be conceived as two distinct dimensions of reality, utterly 
separate from one another. Historical events must not be interpreted 
as though they belonged to a “secular realm” in which God is absent, 
dead, or at best relegated to the status of a strictly future telos. 
Eschatological reality manifests itself actively in the present historical 
order. Therefore, the late Fr Georges Florovsky could speak of an 
“inaugurated eschatology,” a divine consummation already in the 
process of realization. This means that no hermeneutic can do justice 
to the correlation and significance of historical events unless it takes 
seriously the patristic conception of sacred history, consisting of 
events that are related to each other according to the laws of typology. 
For typology is not simply a human mode of interpretation—it is 
first of all a divine mode of activity within history. God acts in 
terms of promise and fulfilment, coordinating historical events in 
such a way that the future fulfilment is continually being realized 
throughout the history of Israel and in the subsequent history of 
the Church. 

Divine activity within history, however, is the activity of the 
three divine hypostases of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
Insofar as typological interpretation discerns “the face of Christ in 
the Old Testament,” it must take full account of the complementary 
operation of the Spirit in guiding Israel’s salvation-history toward 
ultimate fulfilment in the kingdom of God. 
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The Nicene Creed affirms that the Spirit *‘spoke by the 
prophets,” and Christian faith accepts without question his inspira¬ 
tional activity in shaping both the prophetic word and the written 
text of scripture/^ As we have seen, the economy of the Spirit is by 
no means limited to prophetic inspiration, despite the fact that the 
credo alludes only to this particular activity. From the creation 
recounted in Genesis 1, through the charismatic ministry of the 
judges and on to tlie spiritual renewal of Israel following the captiv¬ 
ity in Babylon, the ruach-Yahweh is active in creating and shaping 
historical events as well as prophetic words. Known throughout the 
ancient Near East as a transcendent power active within history, 
the divine ruach reveals itself at Pentecost to be God himself, the 
Holy Spirit who distributes the various charismata necessary for the 
growth and organization of the Church as well as for its mission 
within the world. 

The relationship between the activity of the Spirit and the 
activity of the Son in Israel’s history is evident to the apostolic 
witnesses, although none of them attempt to describe it in a system¬ 
atic way. The Old Testament speaks of the Spirit and his operation; 
it does not, of course, speak explicitly of the Son. Yet the prophetic 
words and events inspired by the Spirit point to the Son, thereby 
preparing the people for the inauguration of the messianic age in 
the historical person of Jesus Christ. We may affirm, then, that it is 
the Spirit himself who correlates words and events in such a way that 
they find their fulfilment in Christ. It is the Spirit, in other words, 
who creates typological relationships within history. The Spirit and 
the Son thus work together for the salvation of Israel, the one creat¬ 
ing and the other fulfilling the conditions of the divine economy. 

A similar complementarity characterizes the activity of the 
Spirit and the Son within the new Israel of the Church. Just as the 
eternal Word manifested himself to Israel in the form of prophetic 
utterance inspired by the ruach of God, that same Word, risen and 
glorified, continues his revelatory activity within the Christian com¬ 
munity through the person of the Spirit of truth. The essential point 
is that the influence of the Spirit extends beyond the work of stimu¬ 
lating and guiding the thought processes of the biblical authors—for 
inspiration is a global phenomenon encompassing not only the author 
but also the interpreter of scripture. 

We should recall that to the authors of the New Testament 

^^This does not imply, however, a doctrine of literal or verbal inspiration. 
The Spirit acts by “synergy”—i.e., by cooperating with the human agent in 
such a way that the inspired word remains a human word, subject to the 
historical, cultural and linguistic conditions of its time. 
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documents, Holy Scripture consisted of what we call the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Their own writings, therefore, are in large measure interpreta¬ 
tions of the Law, the Prophets and the other Writings of Israel. 
Once these apostolic works were themselves accepted as inspired 
“scripture” and acquired canonical status alongside the books of the 
Old Testament, successors to the apostles continued the activity of 
scriptural interpretation—not as a personal exercise undertaken on 
their own authority, but under the continuing guidance of the Spirit 
within the ecclesial community. Those who most faithfully reflect 
that guidance are recognized, venerated and studied as fathers of the 
Church. The Spirit of Pentecost, however, never ceases to dwell 
within the community of believers, to lead them progressively into 
“all the truth” (Jn 16:13). His chief inspirational activity under 
the new covenant in Christ takes the form of “interpretation of the 
scriptures.” It is essentially a hermeneutic function, begun among 
the people of Israel and pursued throughout the present age and 
into the age of the kingdom. 

This hermeneutic activity of the Spirit of truth involves three 
interrelated elements: (1) the historical event; (2) proclamation of 
the soteriological significance of that event by the biblical author; 
and (3) interpretation and actualization of that proclamation by the 
Church in each new generation. The work of the Spirit consists in 
supplying the event with typological significance and in leading the 
prophetic, apostolic or later witness to discern that significance and 
then to proclaim and transmit it as an element of church tradition. 
St Paul’s affirmation to Timothy that “all Scripture is inspired by 
God” (2 Tm 3:16) should be understood as referring to this global 
inspirational activity of the Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit who inspires 
first the prophets to hear and to announce the divine Word of judg¬ 
ment and grace; then Jesus, the eternal Word of God, to proclaim 
his message with full divine authority (Jn 3:34); then the apostles 
to interpret and transmit the Word; and finally the later prophets, 
teachers and, particularly, bishops to preserve the Word of truth- 
all of this, so that the faithful might receive and translate that Word 
into works of love “for the life of the word and its salvation.” 


Ill 

It is incumbent upon Orthodoxy to preserve exegesis as a 
function of the worshiping Church. This is because exegesis is 
properly a theological discipline. Although based upon scientific 
procedure, it transcends the limits of pure science to delve into the 
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realm of divine mystery—a realm that by its very nature exists beyond 
the field of empirical research. This awareness--that the object of 
theological inquiry remains forever beyond the limits of scientific 
procedure—obliges Orthodoxy to reject the popular western image 
of theology as die Konigin der Wissenschaften, the queen of the 
sciences. As a contemplation of divine life and its relation to human 
existence, theology is infinitely more than a science, however exalted 
scientific method and aims may be. Otherwise, theology is mere 
illusion. 

In order to proclaim a living and lifegiving Word for the 
Church, exegesis must go beyond the critical tasks of establishing 
the text and deciphering the message intended by the biblical author. 
To recover the proper doctrinal and doxological dimensions of 
scripture, the exegete himself must participate in the process of 
divine revelation. He must submit himself and his skill to the guiding 
influence of the Holy Spirit if his efforts are to bear fruit for faith 
and salvation. Exegesis, as an integral part of the Church’s theo^ 
logical activity, is a theandric process, a divine-human enterprise 
based upon synergy or cooperation between the divine Spirit and 
the human interpreter. 

Viewed in this light, the role of the modem interpreter (exegete 
or preacher) is recognized to be every bit as important as the role 
of the biblical author in receiving and transmitting the divine Word. 
Protestant theology has developed this intuition into a doctrine that 
lays primary emphasis upon proclamation of the Word. “How are 
men to hear without a preacher?” asks St Paul in Romans 10; and 
the reformers responded to this rhetorical question by defending the 
truth of another Pauline affirmation, “the gospel is the power of 
God for salvation to everyone who has faith” (Rm 1:16). Our 
Protestant brethren have a great deal to teach us about the central 
place of the Word of God in Christian life and missions* As Ortho¬ 
dox, however, our responsibility is to insist upon the fact that the 
true place of the Word—its exegesis as well as its proclamation—is 
within the liturgical, sacramental community of the Church. This 
is a point of utmost importance, one that has been neglected or 
denied by many of the main currents of Protestant theology and 
exegesis. For its part, Roman Catholic theology has yet to rediscover 
the essential unity that exists between scripture and tradition. The 
danger among contemporary Catholic exegetes, liberated by Pope 
Pius XII and his successors from undue submission to the demands 
of dogmatic theology, is to assume with their Protestant counterparts 
that scripture can be interpreted in vacuo, apart from the illumina¬ 
tion provided by the whole of ecclesial tradition. Scripture and tra- 
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dition must not be conceived as two opposed or even complementary 
realities. Scripture is an integral part of tradition and serves as the 
norm or canon of truth, the measure by which all authentic tradition 
is recognized and verified. This fact explains the Orthodox insistence 
that Holy Scripture belongs in the Church, the Church being the 
locus or sphere of that living tradition, the point of encounter 
between man and the divine Word.^® Only in the Church does the 
Spirit actualize the Word, in the liturgy, in the sacraments and in 
the preaching of the gospel. This he does by virtue of his “hermeneu¬ 
tic function”—the continual inspirational activity that permits the 
Word of God to be interpreted anew in every present moment and 
for every new generation. 

The doing of exegesis thus requires a “leap of faith” that takes 
it beyond the realm of the empirical sciences. That leap of faith 
presupposes—without objective proof, yet on the basis of ecclesial 
experience—that the Holy Spirit is the principal agent in the work 
of interpretation. It is he who creates of apparently random events 
a veritable history-of-salvation and reveals the meaning of those 
events through the hermeneutic activity of the Church. Without this 
presupposition, affirming the interpretive function of the Spirit, the 
so-called hermeneutic circle remains closed: no key exists to unlock 
the mystery of a past phenomenon so as to render it constantly 
actual and relevant for the present. Without such a presupposition, 
the Word of scripture remains a lifeless word of the past, a mere 
dead letter. For if the preached Word possesses “the power of God 
for salvation,” it is only because of the divine origin and inspiration 
of that Word. 

The Holy Spirit, as Spirit of truth, can alone break the her¬ 
meneutic circle by serving as the bridge or hermeneutic link that 
reactualizes and renders accessible the Word of God at every moment 
within the ongoing life of the Church through her preaching and 
liturgical celebration. As the ultimate source, interpreter and fulfil¬ 
ment of scripture, and therefore of theology itself, the Spirit thus 
guides the Church “into all the truth,” toward its telos, its final 
consummation in the kingdom of God. 


'®See the article by Fr Thomas Hopko, “The Bible in the Orthodox 
Church,” SVTQ 14:1-2 (1970) 3-36; reprinted in All the Fulness of God 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1982) 49-90. 
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The Greek god Hermes, the divine herald, was believed to have 
invented language as a means of communication. For this reason 
the crowds at Lystra gave Paul a new name: “Paul, because he was 
the chief speaker, they called Hermes” (Ac 14:12). At the root of 
the Greek noun £pp.r]v£La we find the crux of the problem that 
Hermes’ gift brought to the world: interpretation/ “Hermeneutics” 
as a field of inquiry is bom of that problem. Scholars attribute the 
development of a theory of interpretation as a science to the Renais¬ 
sance and Reformation; they recognize Schleiermacher as the founder 
of a “scholarly hermeneutic.”^ Hermeneutics arises in the gap created 
by historical distance; it seeks to determine how one can restore 
meaning to the gospel across the chasm of time. 

Largely because our historical development has caused us to 
perceive time somewhat differently. Eastern Christians have not 
dealt with the problem on the same terms. Hermeneutics in general, 
and especially the “new hermeneutic” since Karl Barth, has not 
engaged the Eastern Orthodox mind. The hermeneutical issue, 
perhaps more than any other, brings the question of differences in 
methodology into sharp focus. Contemporary Orthodox tend to 
assert or imply that we differ in methodology from the West, even 
from our Roman Catholic counterparts.® As many of us become, 

^For a discussion of the development of western “hermeneutic” related 
to its etymology, see James M. Robinson, “Hermeneutic since Barth,” in 
The New Hermeneutic, eds, James M. Robinson and John B. Cobb, Jr., New 
Frontiers in Theology 2 (New York: Harper and Row, 1964) 1-8. 

*See Wilhelm Dilthey, “Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik,” Gesammelte 
Schriften 5 (Leipzig and Berlin 1924) 323 ff. 

*See Theodore Stylianopoulos* review of Toward Reunion: The Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches, by Edward Kilmartin, SJ., in The Journal of 
Religion 62 (1976) 446-8. Note especially Stylianopoulos’ reservations 
about Kilmartin’s assertion, “Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians are 
beginning to . . . employ similar theological methods.” For an invaluable 
western Orthodox discussion of critical methodology in biblical scholarship, 
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geographically speaking, westerners ourselves, we will be challenged 
to view this hermeneutical question from an Orthodox perspective. 
This necessarily brief examination contrasts us with the western 
hermeneutic and attempts to examine how it is that we contemporary 
Orthodox Christians engage in epprjvsta, the restoration of mean¬ 
ing to the gospel. 

The very word “restoration” implies the historical distance 
that modems take for granted. Yet the Orthodox, conditioned by 
a different history, perceive that phenomenon in their own light. It 
is by now a cliche of intellectual history that Orthodoxy has stressed 
continuity, and this has shaped our notion of passing time. We 
envision ourselves as a people free of radical discontinuities, from 
one generation to the next, with the theology of the past. Byzantium 
was, the Orthodox do not forget, the “New Rome,” in continuity 
with the old, a world inhabited by those who confidently called them¬ 
selves Romaioi, Augustine’s City of God, a work crucial to the 
West’s understanding of itself, is built on a far different premise. 
The civitas Dei contrasts against the perishing kingdoms of this 
world, of which the old Rome is the archetype: “For to this earthly 
city belong the enemies,” Augustine declares, “against whom I have 
to defend the city of God” (De civitate Dei 1:1). The structure of 
the work balances upon rhetorical oppositions generated by the 
collapse of an epoch, visible to Augustine’s contemporaries in the 
Gothic plunder of Rome in ad 410. Augustine cites Sallust and the 
classics as chroniclers of the old order. Even on the last edges of 
antiquity, Augustine presumes estrangement, both ideological and 
temporal, in the act of interpretation. 

Though Orthodoxy has flourished under varied political systems, 
the very structural foundation of its Byzantine political and intellec¬ 
tual order presumes continuity. The new Christian Rome becomes a 
type of the heavenly city. The pre-Christian philosophers prefigure 
the new order. Homer, in smooth succession, retains his moral 
position. The Byzantines and their successors remain strangers to 
that urgent sense of revival implicit in the Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation, when the classics retrieved a “lost” authority. Thus, the 
central hermeneutical question of interpretation as a restoration of 
meaning begins to take an early place in western intellectual inquiry. 
In Byzantine terms, “classic” and “vernacular” language and culture 
existed as contemporaries—which is evident even today in the two 
manifestations of modem Greek as katharevousa and the more 

see Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church and Modern 
Criticism (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1972), 
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informal demotiku Only west of the Danube does “classicism” imply 
an act of return through time to an earlier culture. 

Western intellectuals have tended to see the experiences of 
others in their own terms. The Orthodox hermeneutical act of 
interpretation, then, may weU appear an exercise in naivete. We may 
seem to presume continuity when, in terms axiomatic in the West, 
temporal distance necessarily translates into cultural estrangement. 
Our reading of tradition, then, is a central issue in our heremenutic. 
We affirm the principle of legacy as a vehicle for meaning. “O Lord,” 
the Eastern Church prays in the often-chanted troparion of the cross, 
“save thy people and bless thine inheritance.” Yet we need not, and 
in fact must not, define ourselves in terms of an unreconstructed 
past. We, too, must “interpret,” for tradition is a living, charismatic 
principle. As Georges Florovsky points out: “Tradition is the con¬ 
stant abiding of the Spirit, and not only the memory of words,The 
memory implicit in tradition must be reconstituted in each successive 
age. Tradition implies an acute consciousness of time, of life-as-it- 
is-lived. Yet our conception of the “inheritance of meaning” is more 
that of the family heirloom than of the buried treasure. The axioms 
underlying our hermeneutic need to be identified. 

Our Orthodox conception of time is subject to misapprehensions. 
Our mystic emphasis does not, as one sometimes hears, imply an 
intellectual surrender to cyclical visions of history. Florovsky sees 
linear, vectorial notions of time as a radical Christian development.® 
The Orthodox, then, tend to see each Christian generation as a link 
in a historical chain moving linearly, as it were, through time. Yet 
each generation contains in itself a witness of those who came before. 
Our perspective on language itself, for example, is an icon of that 
relationship. Byzantine Greek acknowledges no historical “lapse” 
over which the language, doubled back upon itself, views its earlier 
forms in radical estrangement from the latter. Dante and Chaucer 
would emerge as distinctly “vernacular” figures. For a correlatively 
militant “vemacularist,” the Greeks must wait for Kazantzakis and 
the modern era.® Language, like time, flows onward: texts but record 
one stage in an ongoing process. 

The Orthodox mind, then, presumes that in its very identity 

^Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, Collected Works, 
1 (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1972) 80. 

®“Faith and Culture,” in Christianity and Culture, Collected Works, 2 
(Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1974) 25-6. 

®For a discussion of Kazan tzakis’ role in this light, see Peter Bien, 
Kazantzakis and Linguistic Revolution in Greek Literature (Princeton, N.J.; 
University Press, 1972). 
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and structures of thought the past will reveal itself. The Orthodox 
as religious thinkers could not conceive of that phenomenon which 
Harold Bloom, the literary critic, has claimed as central to the 
literary experience: the anxiety of influence." Its own history has 
given the West a dynamic and particularly “anxious” relationship 
to its own past. In studying the Latin forms that are paradigms of 
its former expression, in contemplating the classic text it seeks to 
restore or revive, or even in seeldng to recover the oral, communal 
emphasis on gospel proclamation that had been lost, western inquiry 
loops back upon a record of its own identity, confronts a “text” and 
proceeds forward through the encounter. In this “figurative knot” 
of critical encounter, we find a crisis of identity hidden in the quest 
for meaning. 

For Eastern and Western Christians alike, the encounter with 
the gospel involves, necessarily, an understanding of history. James 
M. Robinson conceives of the process in this way: “For hermeneutic 
itself is rooted in man’s historicness, namely, the call placed upon 
him to encounter the history of the past in such a way as not to 
deny his own existential future and present responsibility.”® For an 
exchange between Orthodox and non-Orthodox to bear fruit, we 
must first clarify the different nature of our approaches to the gospel 
text and then deal with the issue of historical distance with a new 
creativity born of our divergence. The Orthodox intellect is at its 
best in dialectic encounter. We must take up the challenge of explain¬ 
ing how it is that we reconstitute the gospel in our own contemporary 
situation. And conversely, western hermeneutic has tended in recent 
years to address an increasingly specialized audience. Perhaps this 
inward spiral can be arrested in the attempt to transcend models 
born in West European intellectual history. These are models to 
which many Christians do not resonate, for ours has been a different 
path to meaning. 


“ToHe, leger 

When Augustine heard the injunction to “take up and read” 
in the garden, he crystalized an important western model of the 
encounter with the gospel. The call to conversion brings the seeker, 
solitary in his anguish, to a confrontation with the text: 

^See The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of Poetry (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973). Though Bloom tends to generalize from the western 
experience of the human condition, his theory of poetry can provide Orthodox 
with a valuable perspective on western esthetics. 

*“Hermeneutic since Barth,” 8. 
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Suddenly I heard a voice from some nearby house, a boy’s 
voice or a girl’s voice, I do not know: but it was a sort of 
sing-song, repeated again and again, “Take and read, take 
and read [Tolle lege, tolle legeV^ I ceased weeping and 
immediately began to search my mind most carefully as to 
whether children were accustomed to chant these words 
in any kind of game, and I could not remember that I had 
ever heard any such thing. Damming back the flood of my 
tears I arose, interpreting the incident as quite certainly a 
divine command to open my book of Scripture and read 
the passage at which I should open.* 

Although Augustine already creates a certain “intertextuality” in 
the event by alluding to the example of St Anthony, who felt himself 
personally addressed while reading a gospel passage, Augustine’s 
dramatic setting creates a powerful hermeneutical paradigm. This 
confessional model underlies the encounter with the text. Certain 
axioms of interpretation emerge through the model: the encounter 
is with a written text (lege); its motivation is personal, private need 
(Augustine’s tears); it occurs in isolation (Augustine’s withdrawal 
into solitude); and the encounter’s subject is a “theological persona,” 
a first person singular respondent who constitutes the “interpreting 
self” (Augustine’s assignment of meaning—first to the child’s chanted 
injunction, and ultimately to Romans 13:13). 

The power of the Augustinian model permeates the western 
medieval hermeneutic, which depends heavily upon Augustine’s De 
doctrina Christiana. Medieval allegoresis thereby creates a system of 
correspondences by which the world itself is in fact “read.” In the 
phenomenon of the “Book of Nature,” the western medieval mind 
approaches the entire natural world as “text.” Thus, the reader in 
the garden becomes the framework for the very act of interpretation. 

Though Martin Luther portrayed as reformer strains against 
Orthodox emphasis on continuity, Luther as revealed in his popular 
writings places a priority on preaching and community that is com¬ 
patible with that of the eastern fathers. He sought avidly to free the 
gospel from “textual weight,” to see it realized in the community. 
As Christians with a communal emphasis, we Orthodox should 
reconsider Luther’s development of the medieval hermeneutic, for 
we may well find him to be sharing our suspicion of a privatistic 
“confessional model.” Luther is uncomfortable with the herme¬ 
neutical paradigm of allegoresis; for him, the underlying realization 

^Confessions 7:12, in Confessions of St. Augustine, tr. F.J. Sheed (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1943) 178. 
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of meaning comes not through reading but through preaching. The 
gospel takes on a distinct importance, but in different garb. It is 
through Luther that we perceive the gospel not as text, but as dis¬ 
course, “story”: 

The gospel is a story about Christ, God’s and David’s 
Son, who died and was raised and is established as Lord. 

This is the gospel in a nutshell. Just as there is no more 
than one Christ, so there is and may be no more than one 
gospel. Since Paul and Peter too teach nothing but Christ, 
in the way we have just described, so their epistles can be 
nothing but the gospel.^® 

Luther moves from the “text,” which must be penetrated, 
through various layers, for meaning, to the “story,” which emerges 
in various forms. Even in acknowledging the textual referent of 
the book, Luther emphasizes the oral transmission of its contents: 
“Gospel is and should be nothing else than a discourse or story 
about Christ, just as happens among men when one vmtes a book 
about a king or a prince, telling what he did, said, and suffered in 
his day,” Luther asserts. Then he inunediately adds: “Such a story 
can be told in various ways; one spins it out, and the other is brief. 

Thus, Luther changes a prime axiom of the confessional model: 
he shifts the object of the encounter from the written text to the 
spoken message. Yet as a figure caught up in controversy, under 
the constraint of vehement attack, Luther retains and develops the 
sense of “theological persona” we find in Augustine. He has a clear 
respect for tradition as embodied in those interpreters who came 
before: “I am not the only one, or even the first, to say that faith 
alone justifies. Ambrose said it before me, and Augustine and many 
others.’”® Yet the sense of the “first person singular,” the “interpret¬ 
ing self,” grows in his work as Luther defines himself in terms of his 
critics. Thus, the axiom of persona, nurtured by the controversy that 
both tormented and animated Luther as a thinker, retains a distinctly 
personal character. Luther the teacher, like Augustine the confessor, 
often cries out in anguish. 

Brief Instruction on What to Look For and Expect in the Gospels,” 
in Word and Sacrament I, vol. 35 of Luther*s Works, eds. E. Theodore 
Bachmann and Helmut T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960) 
118. 

Brief Instruction,” 117. For a particularly useful contemporary 
Lutheran development of this theme, see Darrell Jodock, “Story and Scrip¬ 
ture,” Word and World 1 (1981) 128-39. 

Translating: An Open Letter,” in Word and Sacrament 1, 197. 
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David Tracy, in his work The Analogical Imagination,^^ bril¬ 
liantly develops the phenomenon of persona in western theology. 
The “interpreting self' of the western hermeneutic is different in 
nature from the theological persona of Orthodox thinkers, and it is 
important for Orthodox to understand the social implications of this 
difference. It is not true, as we Orthodox often assume, that theol¬ 
ogy in the West always tends to sacrifice community to the indi¬ 
vidual. Augustine, once he is converted, joyfully seeks the society 
of his friend and his mother. From that point he takes upon himself 
the task of reaching outward to the earthly city—his persona ad¬ 
dresses an audience. In the Lutheran model, seeking as it does to 
restore the meaning of gospel to the community, die preaching 
persona also addresses itself to a community. It is the post-Enlighten- 
ment era in the West that finally isolates the “interpreting self’ so 
completely that, to the Orthodox mind, the theological persona 
becomes an exile, cut off by its very methodology from the very 
community it once sought to address. Existential isolation can iden¬ 
tify that exile from contemporary community with an acutely 
estranging “historical distance.” 

S0ren Kierkegaard distinguishes himself from the social con¬ 
sciousness of nineteenth-century theology and letters in his acute 
focus on the solitary “interpreting self.” Whereas Augustine and 
Luther orient their singular personae to a plural audience, Kierke¬ 
gaard anticipates the postmodern in his sense of isolation. He justly 
earns classic status as a stylist in his crystalline delineation of the 
anguished “self in need.” Yet in his portrayal of theology itself as 
a question of “the single one” addressed to “the single one,”^^ 
Kierkegaard as theologian becomes a creature of the text. Alienated 
from that social community which constitutes the theological audi¬ 
ence, he is perpetually confined within the authorial self. He deter¬ 
mines that “Christendom” as he knows it is an illusion bom of 
hypocrisy; and he sees his mission as a Christian author to define 
himself against his society: “If the crowd is the Evil, if chaos is 
what threatens us, there is salvation in only one thing, in becoming 
a single individual, in the thought of ‘that individual as an essential 
category.’ Seen in Marxist terms, Kierkegaard expresses the 

^®The full title is The Analogical Imagination: Christian Theology and 
the Culture of Pluralism (New York: Crossroads, 1981). Though Tracy 
deals only peripherally with Orthodoxy, this work is a crucial resource for 
western Orthodox as we engage our western colleagues. See also Tracy’s 
Blessed Rage for Order (New York: Seabury Press, 1975). 

*^See The Analogical Imagination, 4-5, 33, n. 6, n. 11. 

^^The Point of View for My Work as an Author: A Report to History, 
tr. Walter Lowrie, ed. Benjamin Nelson (New York: Harper, 1962) 61. 
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alienation of the bourgeois consciousness. In Orthodox terms, he 
invites our sympathy much as would a tormented Dostoevskian 
hero—but a hero without hope of a dialogic redemption. The her¬ 
meneutical encounter, in these Kierkegaardian terms, constitutes the 
“self-becoming” of the single individual, a process that in our Ortho¬ 
dox, communal consciousness of “self” implies a contradiction. 

Thus, the Orthodox find themselves removed from the new 
hermeneutic, which springs directly from the models bom in Augus¬ 
tine, Luther and Eaerkegaard. Karl Barth, in his commentary on 
Romans,^® resonates to the Kierkegaardian model. The text here 
challenges and prods in its confrontation with the “interpreting self,” 
and the individual Christian thereby becomes a foil to his commu¬ 
nity, redefined as a free individual by an encounter with the text. 
“Forget you are in church,” says the early Barth, militant in his 
demand for separation from community. “The church is a great, 
perhaps the greatest hindrance to repentance. If we wish to hear 
the call of Jesus, we must hear it despite the church.’”^ Barth too 
responds to the imperative tolle, lege, and the Lutheran stress of 
proclamation is heard once more in the hermeneutical canon. Yet 
in focusing upon the problem of language, with its clear communal 
implications, the modem heremeneutical successors to Barth find 
it difiicult to escape the isolation of the “interpreting self,” the 
singular persona which is their literary voice. In striving to under¬ 
stand modem western hermeneutics, we Orthodox continually con¬ 
front a barrier born of our own structures of intellection. Those 
whose post-Enlightenment methodology demands a distant and iso¬ 
lated authorial “self” continually strive to interpret the language 
and voice of a “believing community,” manifest in a gospel text. 
To us, the avenue seems inconsistent with the goal. 

To achieve a better understanding of their approach to the 
gospel, it is important for us to remember the historical emphasis 
on proclamation in their Reformation tradition. Rudolph Bultmann 
alienates the Orthodox temperament with his emphasis on the “de- 

^^The Epistle to the Romans, tr. from the sixth edition by Edwyn Citto- 
skings (London: Oxford University Press, 1957). 

^'^Come Holy Spirit: Sermons by Karl Barth and Edward Thorneyson, 
trs. George W. Richards, Elmer Homrighausen and Karl Ernst (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1933) 71. For an interesting discussion by an Orthodox 
theologian who studied under the later Barth and was influenced by him in 
ways resonant with Orthodoxy, see C.B. Ashanin, “Theology of Liberation; 
European Frontier,” Encounter 38 (1977) 20-8. Barth's work How to Serve 
God in a Marxist Land (New York: Association Press, 1959), relevant to the 
situation of Orthodox Christians in Eastern Europe, grows out of the socio¬ 
political awareness of his later work. 
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mythologization” of biblical narrative. As people who view language 
to be inadequate for comprehending the holy in any age, we tend 
to shrink from Bultmann’s frank confession: “It is, of course, true 
that de-mythologizing takes the modern world-view as a criterion.’”* 
It is easier for us to grasp Bultmann throu^ his intention. Faithful 
to the western paradigm, he loops back in time to confront the text 
personally and directly. There he discovers himself an exile from 
the communal worldview underlying its language. His desire is simply 
to restore the message of the text to modernity: “To de-mythologize 
is to deny that the message of Scripture and of the Church is bound 
to an ancient world-view which is obsolete.”^* Unless we entertain the 
very un-Orthodox notion that the gospel is bound to a particular 
cultural community, we must be in sympathy with Bultmann’s goal. 
To approach the western hermeneutic creatively, we must be aware 
that our objectives are not mutually exclusive. 

When we seek to delineate the differences in our methodolo^es, 
then, we must shift the focus from the interpretation to the inter¬ 
preter, the “interpreting self” that formulates meaning. Here we see 
that Bultmann, through whatever lens he approaches the text, also 
relies upon the model of the singular persona axiomatic to the 
western confessional mode. Although he subordinates “self-involve¬ 
ment” to the purpose of interpreting the text, Bultmann definitely 
approaches the proclamation of the gospel as a specifically personal 
message. “Christian preaching is kerygma, that is, a proclamation 
addressed not to the theoretical reason, but to the hearer as a self.’”® 
Bultmann, in his assertion that modem thought is scientific and 
hence no longer mythological, parts company with that communal 
consciousness endemic to Orthodoxy. Insofar as language and world¬ 
view are shared phenomena, we would see the scientific worldview 
of our postindustrial society as also “mythological,” a collective 
organization of experience. The singular seeker cannot comprise a 
communal experience. It is the fundamental isolation of Bultmann’s 
persona that separates him from us. 

Gerhard Ebeling, who is a central figure in the revival of 
hermeneutic after Bultmann, is more compatible with the Orthodox 
sensitivity to sobornosf, the quality of “interbeing” or “cohumanity” 
that is proper to our state as communicating beings. In Ebeling’s 
view of language, we see a promising haven for Orthodox perspec¬ 
tives on western hermeneutics: 


Jesus Christ and Mythology (New York: Scribner’s, 1978) 35. 
^®Bultmann, 36. 

*®Ibid. 
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The fact, that man precisely in his linguisticality is not 
essentially self-sufficient, is illustrated by his dependence on 
his fellow man. No one can speak independently. And no 
one can be content to speak alone. Man speaks because he 
has received the gift of language as taught to him by 
others, and because he longs to hear in turn an echo, an 
answer to his own speaking." 

Ebeling acknowledges the dependency of the singular persona upon 
the community in the context of which he or she “interprets.” Thus, 
he resonates with other western hermeneutical thinkers, who resonate 
in turn to communal themes: Ernst Fuchs is acutely sensitive to 
shared worldview as the context of meaning implicit in the text, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein also stresses the communal dimension of the 
philosophy of language. Yet in the tension between the focus on the 
individual persona and the community to which it belongs, between 
the “microscopic” and “macroscopic” aspects of the word event, 
western hermeneutics falls on the side of the singular interpreting 
self, the microscopic perspective. Wittgenstein, in his philosophical 
investigations into the nature of belief, ultimately identifies the 
unique relationship of the self to its own language: “My own relation 
to my words is wholly different from other people’s.”" Ebeling 
envisions an individual “reciprocity” with the text, whereby the 
interpreter achieves internal cohesion, a “self-discovery,” in the text: 

However man may interpret his encounter with the mystery 
of reality, the word of God charges him with the conceal¬ 
ment, in one way or another, of his basic situation; it 
declares that he is not identical with himself, thus not in 
the truth, and that he is therefore lacking the freedom to 
be in harmony and peace with the mystery which has power 
over him." 

The Orthodox, of course, acknowledge the dependence of the 
individual upon God. Yet we see tradition as a vehicle for the 
meaning we derive from the gospel, and in our care to preserve 
the role of tradition we place a profound emphasis upon inter- 
dependence as well. The model by which we achieve our goal—the 

*^God and Word, tr. Janies W. Leitch (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1967) 29. 

““Ich habe zu meinen eigenen Worten eine ganz andere Einstellung als 
die Andern.” Philosophical Investigations, tr. G.E.M. Anscombe (New York: 
Macmillan, 1953) 192-192e. 

^^God and Word, 44. 
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reconstitution of meaning to the gospel in any age—must feature that 
interdependence, the macroscopic aspect of the word event. The 
western hermeneutic offers promise, yet we must recognize the 
points at which our axioms of meaning part company. Ultimately, 
the structures of western thought return the quest for meaning to the 
private “interpreting self.” Not only is the self the subject of the 
quest, but insofar as its object is the discovery of an integral self 
in the gospel, the self can aJso be seen as its ultimate goal. Under¬ 
lying the model we find the reader in the garden, the private en¬ 
counter with the text. A Lutheran heritage seeks to free the gospel 
from the constraints of text and gloss, but post-Enlightenment 
privatism frustrates the task. Thus, the stages of the quest for mean¬ 
ing in the gospel are parallel to those in bourgeois literary criticism. 
Like Kierkegaard, the interpreter becomes hero, bold in his rescue 
of meaning from the evil of the crowd. 

We Orthodox acknowledge our own deficiencies in the herme¬ 
neutical enterprise. In the past Orthodox education has often con¬ 
sisted, especially in Russia, of defining ourselves against or in terms 
of the West. We owe to these western thinkers a renewed conscious¬ 
ness of our own history and a heightened sensitivity to the meaning 
of the text. If our tradition is indeed a charismatic principle, we, 
too, must continually reconstitute the fulness of the gospel in each 
age and in each society. The quest to interpret meaning becomes all 
the more crucial in that we are no longer, as western Orthodox, 
members of an “Eastern Church.” In diaspora we inevitably partake 
of the same cultural and intellectual concerns as those of our fellow 
Christians. We take these concerns seriously, and we share them. 

Identical in culture, we are nonetheless different in our history. 
The intellectual models that make up the foundation for the herme¬ 
neutical task form, from our perspective, a self-enclosing maze. All 
acknowledge that scripture springs from a believing community; 
historical criticism has only sharpened that perception. Luther him¬ 
self sought to restore that sense of community in his emphasis on 
proclamation, an emphasis shared by Reformation thinkers. Yet the 
persona, the “interpreting self,” is the means to restoration of a 
communal phenomenon—the meaning of the gospel. Intellectual 
history after the western Enlightenment builds an adamantine wall 
between the interpreting self and that community, historical or con¬ 
temporary, which is the sole avenue to meaning. We must approach 
the issue anew from our own constructs of thought. In building our 
own hermeneutical models, we may point to an exit from the maze 
through which others can follow—not because we are any more 
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gifted, but simply because we approach the problem with different 
presumptions. 


Pravoslavie 

It is tempting for us Orthodox to retreat from the hermeneu¬ 
tical issue and take refuge under the designation of the “sacramental 
Church.’' Central though the eucharist is to our vision of shared 
meaning, we would do best to address the question of language 
first. It is unfair, in a discussion of meaning, to cite our apophatic 
roots. While we have regarded language as inadequate to express 
the holy, we have also been preoccupied—especially in the Greek 
tradition—with precision of wording. We must explain how it is that 
we bring the gospel to meaning in our age. 

Orthodox are apt to regard absolute focus on the textual scrip¬ 
ture with suspicion. We are not alone in this quality: Luther, too, 
saw the gospel as freedom from an “imperial text”: 

And the gospel should really not be something written, 
but a spoken word which brought forth the Scriptures, as 
Christ and the apostles have done. This is why Christ him¬ 
self did not write anything but only spoke. He called his 
teaching not Scripture but gospel, meaning good news or 
a proclamation that is spread not by pen but by word of 
mouth. So we go on and make the gospel into a law book, 
a teaching of commandments, changing Christ into a Moses, 
the One who would help us into simply an instructor.®* 

We Orthodox must remember Luther’s words when we discuss our 
twin fears of American religion: the popular absolutism of funda¬ 
mentalism and its twin threat, civil religion. Popular culture in the 
United States has altered the semiotics of Reformation. Instead of 
a figure freeing the gospel from the constraints of text and thereby 
giving the Word a social dynamic, Luther has been changed into 
the heroic center of a new icon. The hero-Luther breaks the bonds 
of chained Bible. The book now opens to the reader; the “inter¬ 
preting self” can respond to a text. As printing presses multiply in 
harmony with the Reformation, they prepare the way for a new 
image of the book. With each new edition of the text, multitudes 
can respond to the injunction tolle, lege. The materiality of a “Bible,” 
a portable, privately owned and interpreted text, creates an attitude 

Brief Instruction,” 123. 
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toward the “text” that contradicts Luther’s attempt to restore the pro¬ 
claimed gospel. Orthodox can endorse the communal, social implica¬ 
tions of his vision of gospel as a public encounter with an embodied 
voice. Western hermeneutics developed, however, in tandem with 
western literary criticism. The text develops its own autonomy over 
the singular reader, the “interpreting self”; and its incarnation as a 
“book,” as an object, robs the gospel of its social dynamic as the 
true and saving story passed from one generation to the next. Just 
as literary criticism wrestles with the inadequacy of western formal¬ 
ism, all Christians now encounter the tyranny of “Bible as book,” 
the idol of our age, as physical and autonomous in its being as a 
god of paper and print. 

In encountering this tyranny of text, we Orthodox have some¬ 
times borrowed from a post-Reformation Roman Catholic approach 
that the Catholics themselves find obsolete; the dipolar model, 
which relies on the dual source of tradition and text around which 
the faithful intellect orbits in a harmonious ellipse. One can under¬ 
stand the genesis of this model: the Romans had to deal with the 
phenomenon of the “Bible as book” long before the Orthodox fully 
grasped its implications. Yet in viewing tradition as a “balance,” 
as an alternate authority rather than as a communal context for 
understanding, this Catholic response falls victim to the individualist 
autonomy it sought to correct. 

The last century highlights a perverse irony. Catholic reaction 
to Protestant views of the Bible ultimately estranged the Orthodox. 
Following the First Vatican Council, exaggerated models of papal 
infallibility countered one fundamentalism with another. The more 
extravagant the Reformation claims made for the Bible-as-book, 
the more distorted grew the claims made for the pope-in-his-person. 
Even after the “renewed” Catholic biblical consciousness, we see 
papal portraits in the frontispiece of “Catholic” Bibles. A prayer 
inscribed inside the front and back covers promises a papal indul¬ 
gence to the private reader who spends fifteen minutes immersed 
in the text. In the popular mind, the pope, speaking for the Church 
in its quest for meaning, becomes the archetype of the single inter¬ 
preting self, a self assuredly free of error. Catholic theologians, and 
even popes themselves, now critique this distorted vision of the 
papacy.“ Yet, in the vestigial reliance upon the dual source of tradi- 

“Popular Orthodox (and, for that matter, popular Roman Catholic) 
notions of papal infallibility often exceed the limits officially placed on the 
concept. Of particular interest to Orthodox are Heinrich Fries, “Infallibility,” 
Sacramentum Mundi (New York: Herder and Herder, 1969); Avery Dulles, 
S.J., “Moderate Infallibilism,” in Teaching Authority and Infallibility in the 
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tion and text, the legacy of that distortion remains. In contrast, we 
Orthodox can assert for all Christians the liberating power of tradi¬ 
tion as the context, the environment, for the understanding of the 
gospel. 

Liturgy is, without question, the dramatic setting within which 
the Orthodox establish, in every age, the reign of the gospel. Liturgy 
provides the framework within which we encounter the gospel, a 
framework anchored in the foundation of symbol. It is precisely 
our recognition of the symbol, openly acknowledged, that preserves 
us from an idolatry of the text. What is that object that the celebrant 
carries in the Little Entrance of our liturgy? Surely symbolism is not 
peculiar to the Orthodox. In the Morocco-bound and red-letter, 
multicolor Bibles of Christian consumerism we see embodied the 
symbolism of personal use value. Names are engraved on the cover, 
“free of charge.” Clad in the gold and gems of public symbol, our 
gospel raised in our assembly of believers is an object of veneration, 
yet as object it is but representative of a deeper meaning: as text, 
as a concatenation of symbols representative of human speech, it 
is an icon of truth. Its meaning is “clad” in words. The question of 
the text’s “literalness” is itself utterly meaningless, for this truth, 
greater surely than any individual capacity to grasp it, is but clothed 
in human language—a realization that should open our tradition to 
western hermeneutical scholars. The meaning of the gospel cannot 
be specific to any language or culture, ancient or modern: to so 
bind it in a single linguistic or cultural incarnation is to give it a 
limitation contrary to its nature. Sergius Bulgakov, in his own 
linguistic system,*® sees the variety of our human languages as 
emblematic of an imprisoning individualism, an individualism to 
which fundamentalism is inextricably tied. 

When the celebrant raises this revered object, symbolic of the 
gospel’s deepest truth, the faithful hear intoned a word important in 

Church, vol. 6 of Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue (Minneapolis: Augs¬ 
burg, 1978) 81-100; and Gustave Thils, ‘Truth and Verification at Vatican I,” 
in Truth and Certainty, eds. Edward Schillebeeckx and Bas van lersel (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1973) 27-34. For an interesting critical discussion 
of parallel notions of the authority inherent in scripture according to the 
Reformation tradition, see David H. Kelsey, The Uses of Scripture in Recent 
Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975). 

®®See especially “Was ist dast Wort?” in Festschrift T. G. Masaryk zum 
80 Geburtstage, part 1 (Bonn 1930). According to Bulgakov, the imyaslavie 
(glorification of the name) of God provides a linguistic point of intersection 
between man and God, and thus prayerful glorification overcomes the dis¬ 
integrative effects of subjectivism. See Svet Nevechernii (The light undark¬ 
ened) (Moscow 1917) 22 ff. 
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modern Orthodox thought: "'Sophia, Wisdom.” In the phenomenon 
of Sophia— concept that the Russians in particular have stressed 
in their religious philosophy—we witness a respect for the materiality 
of the Word.^^ Just as the Word was made flesh and walked among 
us, our christology must acknowledge that the Word by which he is 
made manifest to us, the gospel, has also a dimension of materiality. 
Incarnate as man in history, he now becomes manifest among us 
in the gospel. Thus we respond to the celebrant’s call with a hymn: 
“O come, let us worship and fall down before Christ.” In unison, 
as a “crowd” in terms different from Kierkegaard’s understanding, 
we respond with an acknowledgment of Christ’s manifestation among 
us as Word. Thus, our engagement with the gospel is dialogic, 
realized in the context of pravoslavie, the “right praise” which is the 
liturgical heart of our communally realized faith. Our dramatic 
model is different from Luther’s proclamation in that it includes our 
common response, also bom of the gospel, to the gospel. It is like 
Luther’s model in that it, too, is socially constituted. Our Orthodox 
hermeneutic is thus not a private quest constituted in critical response, 
but a communal search for meaning, expressed anthropologic^ly in 
socially organized prayer. The text loses all autonomy. The self- 
sufficient “reader” is no more. Our vision of the gospel centers it 
literally and figuratively amidst the people to whom the Word is 
addressed and among whom, in their common assent, the Word is 
reconstituted. 

Thus, we do not locate our heremeneutic in the private critical 
faculty, the “interpreting self” of the western models. This shift of 
persona might seem to diffuse our interpretative act and hinder 
coherence. Yet the legacy of postmodernism, seated firmly in a post- 
Enlightenment “self,” has been the fragmentation of self into a 
cacophony of constituents. The resulting discord among voices has 
been a recurrent theme in literature and criticism alike. Theology, 
too, seeks an integration among “selves.” David Tracy, in Blessed 
Rage for Order, struggles to find a locus for the theological persona 
he delineates so well in his later work, The Analogical Imagination, 
Our own thinkers, literary, critical and theological, find the integra¬ 
tion of self in its own effacement—its alliance in love with other 
selves. Nikos Kazantzakis, with a profoundly Orthodox imagination, 
celebrates that “plural self” in The Greek Passion as the villagers of 
Lykovrissi literally enact the gospel.®* Mikhail Bakhtin, a Soviet 

®^For a summary and bibliography of Orthodox sophiology in Russia, see 
George A, Maloney, SJ., A History of Orthodox Theology since 1453 (Bel¬ 
mont, Mass.: Nordland, 1976) 61-5 and notes. 

®*Tr. Jonathan Griffin (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954), 
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academic who used a Marxist idiom to express ideas in harmony 
with his Orthodoxy, identifies the nature and growth of consciousness 
itself with our “collectivity,” our interhtmg as communicating 
humans.*® For Bakhtin and for those intellectuals who resonate to 
his thought in increasing numbers, interpretation is a dialogic act. 
And Paul Florensky, whose work is not widely known in the West, 
theologically develops this “plural self” as a consubstantiality among 
human personalities analogous to that “interbeing” we discover in 
the Trinity itself.®® In Florensky’s thought, it is love of God that 
restores coherence to the fragmented self of modernity. Contemporary 
Orthodox thought addresses postmodern disintegration through a 
consistent war against the kind of individualism basic to our culture. 
Thus, though our hermeneutic is plurally generated in community, 
it will, if embraced, inevitably place us in tension against the larger 
culture. We cannot make the same accommodations with the social 
and economic structure that we once did on Eastern European soil, 
or that thinkers like Michael Novak attempt to make in our society. 
Orthodoxy in the West, precisely because it is not western in origin, 
calls us to a special, distinctly uncomfortable witness to the gospel. 

Our act of interpretation grows out of our encounter with the 
gospel. The reader encountering a text engenders a distinctly indi¬ 
vidualist approach to meaning. Orthodox Christians, of course, are 

*®Mikhail Bakhtin, whose reputation as a Soviet literary critic is well 
established in the United States, has yet to be fully recognized as a 
significant Orthodox thinker. His work, also published under the pseudonym 
V.N. Voloshinov, promises to be a significant indicator of the profound Ortho^ 
dox currents in contemporary Soviet thought. This paper is significantly in¬ 
debted to his perspective on language and dialogue. Katerina Clark and 
Michael Holquist of Indiana University are shortly to publish a biography of 
Bakhtin, sections of which discuss Bakhtin’s Orthodoxy and his religious 
thought. Of particular interest to Orthodox are V.N. Voloshinov, Marxism 
and the Philosophy of Language, trs. Ladislav Majetjka and I.R. Titunik 
(New York: Seminar Press, 1973); Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's 
Poetics, tr. R.W. Rotsel (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ardis, 1973); and M.M. Bakh¬ 
tin, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, ed. Michael Holquist, tr. Caryl 
Emerson (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981). Though critical discussion 
of Bakhtin has been centered on issues related to Marxism, Orthodox sensitive 
to the theological dimensions of materiality will recognize Bakhtin’s ground¬ 
ing in our tradition. 

®®Florensky’s major work, Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny, is available in a 
facsimile of the original edition (Moscow 1914) as The Pillar and Ground 
of Truth: An Attempt at an Orthodox Theodicy in Twelve Letters (West- 
mead, Farnborough, England: Gregg Int., 1970). The work is unavailable in 
English, For critical discussion of Florensky see Nicholas O. Lossky, History 
of Russian Philosophy (New York: International Universities Press, 1951) 
176-91. 
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enjoined to read the Bible. In the Greek American tradition, in par¬ 
ticular, we find a movement of acute biblical consciousness; in 
figures like Anthony Coniaris^' and Theodore Stylianopoulos''® we 
find a distinctly biblical piety expressing itself in harmony with our 
tradition. Private reading of the Bible is analogous to private devo¬ 
tion; it is profoundly important, yet supplementary to the proper 
arena, the communal and liturgical environment which we understand 
as the central context for our encounter with the Word. It is here 
that we forge meaning. Thus, however much we stress the Bible as 
a common bond among Christians, we approach the interpretative 
act with a different set of axioms. The axioms are threefold: that 
our act of interpretation is not private but social in nature, that our 
response to the gospel is a collective act of assent, and that the 
environment for its dissemination is oral and public rather than 
private and written. 


’Ev ZocpLoc npooxco^Jisv 

The oral dynamic central to any Orthodox hermeneutic is also 
central to understanding how we must approach the gospel. We 
cannot simply take up the heremeneutical quest as defined in the 
West, because it carries with it a historical baggage that we cannot 
claim. Hans W. Frei, in his exhaustive study of hermeneutical 
development in the West, provides a critique of the singular “quest¬ 
ing self.” Frei sees the eighteenth century as an important point of 
departure for modem biblical inquiry: 

The eighteenth century was the period of the direct reading 
of the “plain” text, the one common ground among all the 
different hermeneutical schools. Indeed, it was this common 
position that made general hermeneutics possible. No 
matter what the privileged, singular truth of the Bible, the 
meaning of the texts as such could be understood by 

®^Coniaris has fostered a biblically centered Orthodox piety through his 
works addressed to laypeople in the United States, For modern Orthodox 
gospel homilies preached in harmony with the liturgy, see Gems from the 
Sunday Gospel Lessons, 2 vols. (Minneapolis: Light and Life, 1975, 1969). 

^^Stylianopoulos, author of Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (Society 
of Biblical Literature, Dissertation series, 1975), has also authored a series 
of Orthodox Bible Study Guides for parish Bible studies, available through 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary, Brookline, Mass. 
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following the rules of interpretation common to all written 
documents.®® 

The striking fact in the discussions of western hermeneutic, for 
Orthodox Christians, is the way in which the terms of understanding 
reflect those of reading as an act. Frei points out that the particular 
“model of human being” bom in this relationship between the inter¬ 
preting self and the text need not be normative: “As soon as one’s 
perspective, i.e. the process of understanding itself, schematically 
sets the terms on which the text is to be interpreted, the meaning 
of the text is bound to be similar to the stmcture of understanding 
or ‘linguisticality’ or some other special structure of human self-and- 
other apprehension.”®^ Applied to ourselves as Orthodox, Frei’s 
observation provides a caution. To take up scripture on terms born 
in the West, defined by Schleiermacher and Hegel, is to adopt as 
normative a particular model of human being. We share with other 
Christians a common text. What we as Orthodox must differentiate 
first is our radically different notion of audience. Ours is a dynamic, 
dramatically defined relationship between a community of inter¬ 
related “selves” and a text. It is anthropologically rather than psy¬ 
chologically centered. 

In delineating the interpretative act as we see it, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be relegated into categories perceived as obsolete. 
If we view ourselves as, say, “precritical” interpreters or “pre¬ 
modern” hermeneuticists, we describe ourselves in terms defined by 
others. Our patristic heritage, for example, allows us in a contempo¬ 
rary setting to engage in a figural mode of interpretation that western 
critics regard as archaic, as specific to a given era. Yet, as Erich 
Auerbach notes in his historical analysis of this figural procedure, 
the mode is based upon different assumptions about temporality: 

The two poles of a figure are separated in time, but both, 
being real events or persons, are within temporality. They 
are both contained in the flowing stream which is historic^ 
life, and only the comprehension, the intellectus spiritualise 
of their interdependence is a spiritual act. 

In this conception, an occurrence on earth signifies not only 
itself but at the same time another, which it predicts or 
confirms, without prejudice to the power of its concrete 

^^The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative: A Study in Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Century Hermeneutics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1976) 55-6. 
3^Frei, 322-3. 
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reality here and now. The connection between occurrences 
is not regarded as primarily a chronological or causal de¬ 
velopment but as a oneness within the divine plan, of which 
all occurrences are parts and reflections.®® 

Let us assume, for a moment, that in response to the western 
hermeneutic we seize upon the figural interpretation of scripture, 
draw it from the liturgy and justify it as “premodem.” In that very 
justification we cancel an assumption about time upon which the 
figural mode is based. This is our Orthodox dilemma. If we fail to 
regard ourselves as anything but contemporary, we subject ourselves 
to unbearable contradiction. We cannot thrust ourselves backward in 
time in order to find a grounding for our hermeneutic. To do so 
would be to acknowledge a vision of history that upsets a synchrony 
basic to our understanding. We fall victim to the scheme of chrono¬ 
logical or causal development, and thereby destroy the intellectual 
foundation of tradition in order to save it. 

We look to the procedures of the past for guidance, but the 
model for our hermeneutic must be contemporary. The collective, 
social and orally based axioms that underlie the liturgical environ¬ 
ment for our understanding have been identified. We can look to the 
terms of literary criticism to provide further explanation. Though it 
may seem to rob our hermeneutic of its theological roots to wander 
outside the gospel in order to approach it once more, the fathers 
themselves have endorsed the procedure. Basil asserts the value of 
poetic and philosophical works precisely because they sharpen the 
minds of Christians in the act of interpretation: 

Into the life eternal the Holy Scriptures lead us, which 
teach us through divine words. But so long as our imma¬ 
turity forbids our understanding their deep thought, we 
exercise our spiritual perceptions upon secular writings 
which are not altogether different, and in which we perceive 
the truth as it were in shadows and mirrors.®® 

The youth whom Basil addresses are to exercise their spiritual per¬ 
ceptions, the intellectus spiritualis of their understanding, on other 
texts. So also we can look to our experience of other texts to clarify 
our approach to the gospel. 

^^Mimesis: Representation of Reality in Western Literature, tr. Willard 
R. Trask (Princeton, N.J.: University Press, 1953) 281. 

Address to Young Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature, in Essays 
on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great, tr. Frederick 
M, Padelford (New York 1902) 103, 
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But if we encounter the gospel in an oral, liturgical environment, 
we cannot draw our models from modem bourgeois criticism 
and its presumptions. We do not experience the gospel in the same 
way: our dramatically defined “audience” is far different from the 
singular interpreting self responding to a modern poem. That plural 
audience constitutes our plural theological persona and affects our 
vision of understanding. Let us use Homer, one of the secular poets 
to whom Basil referred, as an example. The determination that 
Homer’s epics were conceived as oral performances, as spatially 
and temporally “delivered” epic addresses rather than as literally 
texts, revolutionized the understanding of Homer. When Albert B. 
Lord and Milman Perry researched the nature of the Homeric epic 
in modern Yugoslavia, where epic singers to this day sing their 
tales, they determined that Homer’s epics were composed as per¬ 
formances rather than as texts. The “sung performance” is so differ¬ 
ent in nature from the “literary text” that it challenged all established 
views of Homeric composition, construction and audience. Critics 
understood Homer differently, and this understanding affected schol¬ 
arship in the literary criticism of all “texts” with an oral dynamic. 
“It is conceivable,” says Lord, “that a man might be an oral poet 
in his younger years and a written poet later in life, but it is not 
possible that he be both an oral and a written poet at any given 
time in his career.”®^ By the same token, we cannot approach the 
gospel simultaneously as text and as liturgically, orally realized 
event. As Orthodox we must assert the social dynamic of our own 
hermeneutic. 

We are, as interpreting audience, engaged directly in the per¬ 
formance of the text. In Orthodoxy’s liturgical context, the gospel is 
not a monovocal “proclamation”—the celebrants and the people 
alternate voices in a strophic, dialogic dramatic structure. We there¬ 
by reinforce cohesiveness and consolidate the sense of “crowd,” so 
alienating to bourgeois criticism. The forum for our understanding 
and our interpretation insures community, for the gospel as realized 
event constitutes the social manifestation of the Word. Anthropolog¬ 
ically speaking, the gospel organizes us socially. Although private 
hopes and individual “quests for meaning” may animate us indi¬ 
vidually, it is in this communal context that we achieve external, 
material, dynamic manifestation of meaning. Liturgy socially orga¬ 
nizes the Christian community in every culture. In that social orga¬ 
nization lies the “shared life” that constitutes structural, symbolic and 
linguistic meaning. The Word made flesh in history thus is recon- 

^"^The Singer of Tales, in Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 24 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964) 129. 
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stituted among his people throughout time, precisely in that “iconicity 
of language” whereby in every age the gospel is liturgically realized. 
The Christ who took on the vulnerability of materiality, the fragility 
of flesh, in all times and places now emerges through the emblematic, 
symbolic nature of human speech. The gospel as text is but the 
record of one such manifestation. The gospel as socially, liturgically 
realized process is the means whereby Christ is made manifest for 
us, in our language and culture. Tradition forms our crosscultural 
and crosstemporal ‘‘consensus,” the consistency of Orthodoxy among 
generations and cultures. 

Tradition, then, is necessarily inarticulate. Language by its 
very nature, whether the language of the gospel text or the vernacular 
language in which the gospel is liturgically enacted among us, par¬ 
takes of an “iconicity,” Various expressions of the gospel will differ 
among themselves in the shades and tones and colorings proper to 
each time and culture. The social dynamic of the gospel, too, will 
differ with differences in social organization. Tradition is that 
charismatic principle by which these various expressions of the gospel 
remain in accord with each other both diachronically and cross- 
culturally. Tradition cannot be, then, a mere function of time or 
proper to a given cultural expression. The gospel does not impose 
itself on a given culture, but expresses itself through that culture 
as a medium in all its aspects—linguistic, social and artistic. The 
liturgy is the perfect expression of that consensus, and Orthodox 
theologians and artists consistently stress its socially transforming 
power. Nikolai Gogol, in his Meditations on the Divine Liturgy, 
repeatedly emphasizes the social effects of liturgical understanding on 
the worshiper: 

After leaving the temple in which he has attended the divine 
love-feast, he looks upon all men as his brothers. Whether 
he resumes his customary tasks in business or in his family, 
or wherever he may be, he involuntarily preserves in his 
soul the high resolve of such association with people as is 
inspired by the love brought from heaven by the God- 
Man.^* 

The Word makes himself manifest among us through his gospel 
liturgically realized in public, oral celebration. 

Our understanding of tradition, with its emphasis on consensus, 

^^Meditations on the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, ed. Archimandrite Lazarus, tr. L. Alexieff 
(Jordanville, N.Y.: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1952) 57. 
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contrasts radically with western understanding of faith. Because that 
understanding is so central in the American culture, which is now 
the “cultural medium” in which western Orthodoxy must express 
itself, we must relate our own model of faith to that of the larger 
society. Faith as private apprehension, fostered in direct personal 
encounter with the biblical text, resonates with the models of indi¬ 
vidual autonomy in the economic and political spheres. The mind, 
building intellectual constructs based on these visions of its own 
autonomy, emphasizes confrontation. Modernity in the West pre¬ 
sents us with faith as “crisis.” The individual, distinguishing herself 
or himself from the mass, by that very act of distinction engages a 
critical faculty. We give birth to ourselves as autonomous indi¬ 
viduals. Our Christian education must illustrate, especially to our 
children, that this radical individualism is a choice, not an impera¬ 
tive. 

What can we Orthodox do, then, with the constructs of thought 
that surround us? The structural emphasis of our entire culture is 
on the private genesis of any act, including acts of interpretation 
and faith. We necessarily develop a critical consciousness in this 
society; it is a part of our being. We must confront the questions 
that, if others do not ask of us, will eventually occur to ourselves. 
Given the fact that our hermeneutic is communal and based on 
public rather than private models, what do we do if we find ourselves 
at odds with the understood Orthodox consensus? We cannot clothe 
ourselves in the false garb of cultures of Eastern Europe or the 
Middle East. Most of us are now native to the West, suffused and 
permeated with western models of thought. We tend to focus on 
distinction rather than likeness; conformity is likely to be, in itself, 
somewhat suspect. 

The most influential thinkers around us are aware of the struggle, 
and their resolutions tend to consider the problem of tradition and 
the critical faculty as utterly isolating. Paul Ricoeur sees a critical 
stance toward tradition as a central, fundamentally private strug^e: 

A tradition raises no philosophical problem as long as we 
live and dwell within it in the naivete of the first certainty. 
Tradition only becomes problematic when this first naivete 
is lost. Then we have to retrieve its meaning through and 
beyond estrangement. Henceforth the appropriation of the 
past proceeds along an endless struggle with distanciation.®® 

^^Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning (Fort 
Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1976) 44. 
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But the western Orthodox Christian, having perceived himself or 
herself as outside the understood consensus, need not conceive of 
the struggle as an utterly private one. Ricoeur, like the western 
hermeneutic from which he springs, envisions a reader’s encounter 
with a text as the model: “The right of the reader and the right of 
the Text converge in an important struggle that generates the whole 
dynamic of interpretation. Hermeneutics begins where dialogue 
ends.”^® We encounter the Word, in public celebration, as an assembly. 
We western Orthodox can seize upon our inevitable native tendency 
toward the critical act and use it in a communal context. The church 
fathers, after all, were not strangers to controversy; they saw 
responsible critique as a Christian duty. The proper test, however, 
for any Orthodox critique is a communal one. The critical faculty 
must be exercised first in the interests of the Christian community. 
Secondly, the act to which the critical faculty is directed must involve 
the community in the service of the gospel. And finally, indispensably, 
the critique and the act to which it leads must itself be welcomed in 
the consensus of the community. Thus, to critique is not an indi¬ 
vidual act, in the Orthodox perspective, but an organic process 
growing within the community in order to further its common 
understanding of the gospel. Our dynamic of interpretation involves 
the total engagement of the individual with his or her community, 
whereby the identity of each rises from the identity of all. Our 
hermeneutic is a function of dialogue. 

In Eastern Europe and the Middle East, the consensus of a 
common tradition developed in the context of a severely hierarchical 
social organization. Thus, the proper source of consensus was seen 
to grow from the top down, vertically rather than laterally. We 
western Orthodox will quite naturally develop more lateral, demo¬ 
cratic models of our common life in the gospel. As Chrysostomos 
Konstantinidis, Metropolitan of Myra, has written, all attempts to 
define ecclesiastical authority will move between two poles: “our 
Lord’s kinship with the Father, on the one hand, and the bond be¬ 
tween master and disciples, on the other.”^^ Orthodoxy developing 
in this western cultural environment gives us an opportunity to 
theologically develop this model of kinship as a corrective to the 
radical individualism that poisons social harmony and the kind of 
altruism that, in reaction, destroys personhood. Postmodern dissolu¬ 
tion, visible in the militant despair of much of our culture, grows 
directly out of a desperate need for community and the self-integra¬ 
tion that results from belonging. Orthodoxy is not a “personal choice” 

^®Ricoeur, 32. 

‘‘^“Authority in the Orthodox Church,” Sobornost 3 (1981) 197. 
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of a religion—it is a choice of integral personhood in and through 
a religious community. As Konstantinidis states it, “the consensus of 
the Church is a quality, not encountered in each member individu¬ 
ally, but formed and developed in the whole body of the Church.”^® 
Thus, as Americans fully formed by our culture, we embrace Ortho¬ 
doxy not as a reaction to our cultural identity but as a loving 
response to it. Rejecting individualist autonomy as imprisonment in 
meaninglessness, we embrace community and find meaning in each 
other. 

Americans, thriving in pluralism, find a natural appetite for 
the mutual critique. The American cult of individualism provides us 
Orthodox Americans with a natural communal antagonist. We will 
have plenty of exercise for our developed critical faculties as we 
confront the greater culture. Our status as a minority, perhaps much 
lamented by our parents and grandparents, will surely be for the 
American-born a dual blessing. As a corrective to the complacency 
with which, in the old world, we accepted the dictates of worldly 
authorities, we are now called to witness. The gospel is called forth 
among us as a community, yet our communal presumptions run 
directly counter to the radical individualism of our society. And 
secondly, this communal witness to our vision of the gospel will 
exercise those sharpened critical faculties that our greater culture 
develops in us. Within the Church, our heightened sense of “critical 
self” can be subordinated to serve the whole community. But as 
Church, as voices in what Florovsky calls “a symphony of person¬ 
alities in which the Holy Trinity is reflected,”^® we can raise our 
voices in praise and defense of our communal vision. Slowly, some¬ 
what falteringly at times, those very cultural qualities that seem at 
first to threaten our Orthodoxy can serve and sustain it. 

Our cultural identity, then, is no enemy to our faith. But that 
identity must serve a model of faith that is in itself hostile to the 
individualist, textually based hermeneutic prevalent in our culture. 
That vision of the gospel, in its extreme but widely prevalent funda¬ 
mentalist form, takes on the aspect of an enemy. It is interesting to 
recall the Platonic attacks against writing and relate them to the 
early Church. The king of Thebes replies to the god Theuth, who 
has invented written characters. In Plato’s account, the king denies 

^“Konstantinidis, 207. For a contemporary Orthodox perspective on evan¬ 
gelism growing from the gospel and the antipathies between ecclesial con¬ 
sensus and proselytism, see Alexander Veronis, “Orthodox Concepts of 
Evangelism and Mission,** Greek Orthodox Theological Review 27 (1981) 
44-57. 

^“Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 60. 
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that the gift of writing will be of any use to humankind: writing 
will present but the appearance of wisdom, the semblance of reality, 
which will make humans dependent upon the external marks. The 
early Christians, too, seem to have experienced some ambivalence 
about written accounts, and some persons in the second century felt 
the written versions to be less valuable than oral reports.^ Liturgic- 
ally, the same tendency emerges. The Creed itself, preceded by the 
dismissal of the catechumens, ofiers an interlude of oral, communal 
declaration. In the early Church the Creed was never written, but 
only spoken. This consciousness remains in our liturgy. To say ‘T 
believe” is to perform the act in pronouncing it: in linguistic terms, 
it is an elocutionary act, a speech-event. It is a verb in the first 
person singular; the persona, then, is singular as well. We might 
say that Christians, then, are ultimately individual in their belief. 
Remembering Wittgenstein’s principle, “My own relation to my 
words is wholly different from other people’s,” we might regard 
this private act as the heuristic axiom for interpretation. 

Yet the elocutionary act, the commitment to belief, is recited in 
concert. We commit ourselves, together, to the community that 
springs from our faith. And to protect ourselves from the subjectiv¬ 
ity implicit in the first person singular, the celebrant precedes the 
Creed with an important declaration: “’Ev Zocpia Tipooxcopav,” 
“In Wisdom let us attend.” Sophia recalls once more the dynamic, 
material implications of our commitment and the “iconicity” of 
language itself. Wisdom lies not in the words, but beneath them. 
And in the injunction to attend, we listen each of us to the words of 
the other. Our words tend toward a hearer, and it is that tendency 
which shapes their meaning. We address not ourselves, but each 
other: together we form that community of language that allows 
each consciousness to shape and interpenetrate the other. Thus we 
indicate that we form the community of the utterance which is the 
gospel. “Scripture,” the record of the Word, distinguishes itself 
from the “gospel,” which reconstitutes the Word among us in our 

■*^For a scholarly discussion of the primary authority of the oral word 
in shaping the New Testament canon, see Hans von Campenhausen, “The 
Pre-history of the New Testament Canon,” chapter 4 in The Formation of 
the Christian Bible, tr. J.A. Baker (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968). 
Firmly grounded in historical biblical scholarship in the Reformation tradi¬ 
tion, von Campenhausen makes assertions in total accord with an Orthodox 
understanding of the nature of tradition—e.g., “In contrast to Judaism and 
its Law, the ‘Gospel’ by which the Church lives is an immediate present 
reality; and so far from the oral word’s being subordinate to the written, it is 
by being oral that the word demonstrates its real meaning and power** (121, 
italics my own). 
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common celebration. In this sobornosf, this “being-together,” we 
come to an understanding of the Word. Our hermeneutic is a triumph 
over the fundamental solitude of each human being. Our Orthodoxy 
calls upon us to reject radical individualism and its implications. 
Together we reconstitute among ourselves in every age, in any cul¬ 
tural medium, the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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The Greek god Hermes, the divine herald, was believed to have 
invented language as a means of communication. For this reason 
the crowds at Lystra gave Paul a new name: “Paul, because he was 
the chief speaker, they called Hermes” (Ac 14:12). At the root of 
the Greek noun £pp.r]v£La we find the crux of the problem that 
Hermes’ gift brought to the world: interpretation/ “Hermeneutics” 
as a field of inquiry is bom of that problem. Scholars attribute the 
development of a theory of interpretation as a science to the Renais¬ 
sance and Reformation; they recognize Schleiermacher as the founder 
of a “scholarly hermeneutic.”^ Hermeneutics arises in the gap created 
by historical distance; it seeks to determine how one can restore 
meaning to the gospel across the chasm of time. 

Largely because our historical development has caused us to 
perceive time somewhat differently. Eastern Christians have not 
dealt with the problem on the same terms. Hermeneutics in general, 
and especially the “new hermeneutic” since Karl Barth, has not 
engaged the Eastern Orthodox mind. The hermeneutical issue, 
perhaps more than any other, brings the question of differences in 
methodology into sharp focus. Contemporary Orthodox tend to 
assert or imply that we differ in methodology from the West, even 
from our Roman Catholic counterparts.® As many of us become, 

^For a discussion of the development of western “hermeneutic” related 
to its etymology, see James M. Robinson, “Hermeneutic since Barth,” in 
The New Hermeneutic, eds, James M. Robinson and John B. Cobb, Jr., New 
Frontiers in Theology 2 (New York: Harper and Row, 1964) 1-8. 

*See Wilhelm Dilthey, “Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik,” Gesammelte 
Schriften 5 (Leipzig and Berlin 1924) 323 ff. 

*See Theodore Stylianopoulos* review of Toward Reunion: The Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches, by Edward Kilmartin, SJ., in The Journal of 
Religion 62 (1976) 446-8. Note especially Stylianopoulos’ reservations 
about Kilmartin’s assertion, “Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians are 
beginning to . . . employ similar theological methods.” For an invaluable 
western Orthodox discussion of critical methodology in biblical scholarship, 
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geographically speaking, westerners ourselves, we will be challenged 
to view this hermeneutical question from an Orthodox perspective. 
This necessarily brief examination contrasts us with the western 
hermeneutic and attempts to examine how it is that we contemporary 
Orthodox Christians engage in epprjvsta, the restoration of mean¬ 
ing to the gospel. 

The very word “restoration” implies the historical distance 
that modems take for granted. Yet the Orthodox, conditioned by 
a different history, perceive that phenomenon in their own light. It 
is by now a cliche of intellectual history that Orthodoxy has stressed 
continuity, and this has shaped our notion of passing time. We 
envision ourselves as a people free of radical discontinuities, from 
one generation to the next, with the theology of the past. Byzantium 
was, the Orthodox do not forget, the “New Rome,” in continuity 
with the old, a world inhabited by those who confidently called them¬ 
selves Romaioi, Augustine’s City of God, a work crucial to the 
West’s understanding of itself, is built on a far different premise. 
The civitas Dei contrasts against the perishing kingdoms of this 
world, of which the old Rome is the archetype: “For to this earthly 
city belong the enemies,” Augustine declares, “against whom I have 
to defend the city of God” (De civitate Dei 1:1). The structure of 
the work balances upon rhetorical oppositions generated by the 
collapse of an epoch, visible to Augustine’s contemporaries in the 
Gothic plunder of Rome in ad 410. Augustine cites Sallust and the 
classics as chroniclers of the old order. Even on the last edges of 
antiquity, Augustine presumes estrangement, both ideological and 
temporal, in the act of interpretation. 

Though Orthodoxy has flourished under varied political systems, 
the very structural foundation of its Byzantine political and intellec¬ 
tual order presumes continuity. The new Christian Rome becomes a 
type of the heavenly city. The pre-Christian philosophers prefigure 
the new order. Homer, in smooth succession, retains his moral 
position. The Byzantines and their successors remain strangers to 
that urgent sense of revival implicit in the Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation, when the classics retrieved a “lost” authority. Thus, the 
central hermeneutical question of interpretation as a restoration of 
meaning begins to take an early place in western intellectual inquiry. 
In Byzantine terms, “classic” and “vernacular” language and culture 
existed as contemporaries—which is evident even today in the two 
manifestations of modem Greek as katharevousa and the more 

see Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church and Modern 
Criticism (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1972), 
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informal demotiku Only west of the Danube does “classicism” imply 
an act of return through time to an earlier culture. 

Western intellectuals have tended to see the experiences of 
others in their own terms. The Orthodox hermeneutical act of 
interpretation, then, may weU appear an exercise in naivete. We may 
seem to presume continuity when, in terms axiomatic in the West, 
temporal distance necessarily translates into cultural estrangement. 
Our reading of tradition, then, is a central issue in our heremenutic. 
We affirm the principle of legacy as a vehicle for meaning. “O Lord,” 
the Eastern Church prays in the often-chanted troparion of the cross, 
“save thy people and bless thine inheritance.” Yet we need not, and 
in fact must not, define ourselves in terms of an unreconstructed 
past. We, too, must “interpret,” for tradition is a living, charismatic 
principle. As Georges Florovsky points out: “Tradition is the con¬ 
stant abiding of the Spirit, and not only the memory of words,The 
memory implicit in tradition must be reconstituted in each successive 
age. Tradition implies an acute consciousness of time, of life-as-it- 
is-lived. Yet our conception of the “inheritance of meaning” is more 
that of the family heirloom than of the buried treasure. The axioms 
underlying our hermeneutic need to be identified. 

Our Orthodox conception of time is subject to misapprehensions. 
Our mystic emphasis does not, as one sometimes hears, imply an 
intellectual surrender to cyclical visions of history. Florovsky sees 
linear, vectorial notions of time as a radical Christian development.® 
The Orthodox, then, tend to see each Christian generation as a link 
in a historical chain moving linearly, as it were, through time. Yet 
each generation contains in itself a witness of those who came before. 
Our perspective on language itself, for example, is an icon of that 
relationship. Byzantine Greek acknowledges no historical “lapse” 
over which the language, doubled back upon itself, views its earlier 
forms in radical estrangement from the latter. Dante and Chaucer 
would emerge as distinctly “vernacular” figures. For a correlatively 
militant “vemacularist,” the Greeks must wait for Kazantzakis and 
the modern era.® Language, like time, flows onward: texts but record 
one stage in an ongoing process. 

The Orthodox mind, then, presumes that in its very identity 

^Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, Collected Works, 
1 (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1972) 80. 

®“Faith and Culture,” in Christianity and Culture, Collected Works, 2 
(Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1974) 25-6. 

®For a discussion of Kazan tzakis’ role in this light, see Peter Bien, 
Kazantzakis and Linguistic Revolution in Greek Literature (Princeton, N.J.; 
University Press, 1972). 
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and structures of thought the past will reveal itself. The Orthodox 
as religious thinkers could not conceive of that phenomenon which 
Harold Bloom, the literary critic, has claimed as central to the 
literary experience: the anxiety of influence." Its own history has 
given the West a dynamic and particularly “anxious” relationship 
to its own past. In studying the Latin forms that are paradigms of 
its former expression, in contemplating the classic text it seeks to 
restore or revive, or even in seeldng to recover the oral, communal 
emphasis on gospel proclamation that had been lost, western inquiry 
loops back upon a record of its own identity, confronts a “text” and 
proceeds forward through the encounter. In this “figurative knot” 
of critical encounter, we find a crisis of identity hidden in the quest 
for meaning. 

For Eastern and Western Christians alike, the encounter with 
the gospel involves, necessarily, an understanding of history. James 
M. Robinson conceives of the process in this way: “For hermeneutic 
itself is rooted in man’s historicness, namely, the call placed upon 
him to encounter the history of the past in such a way as not to 
deny his own existential future and present responsibility.”® For an 
exchange between Orthodox and non-Orthodox to bear fruit, we 
must first clarify the different nature of our approaches to the gospel 
text and then deal with the issue of historical distance with a new 
creativity born of our divergence. The Orthodox intellect is at its 
best in dialectic encounter. We must take up the challenge of explain¬ 
ing how it is that we reconstitute the gospel in our own contemporary 
situation. And conversely, western hermeneutic has tended in recent 
years to address an increasingly specialized audience. Perhaps this 
inward spiral can be arrested in the attempt to transcend models 
born in West European intellectual history. These are models to 
which many Christians do not resonate, for ours has been a different 
path to meaning. 


“ToHe, leger 

When Augustine heard the injunction to “take up and read” 
in the garden, he crystalized an important western model of the 
encounter with the gospel. The call to conversion brings the seeker, 
solitary in his anguish, to a confrontation with the text: 

^See The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of Poetry (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973). Though Bloom tends to generalize from the western 
experience of the human condition, his theory of poetry can provide Orthodox 
with a valuable perspective on western esthetics. 

*“Hermeneutic since Barth,” 8. 
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Suddenly I heard a voice from some nearby house, a boy’s 
voice or a girl’s voice, I do not know: but it was a sort of 
sing-song, repeated again and again, “Take and read, take 
and read [Tolle lege, tolle legeV^ I ceased weeping and 
immediately began to search my mind most carefully as to 
whether children were accustomed to chant these words 
in any kind of game, and I could not remember that I had 
ever heard any such thing. Damming back the flood of my 
tears I arose, interpreting the incident as quite certainly a 
divine command to open my book of Scripture and read 
the passage at which I should open.* 

Although Augustine already creates a certain “intertextuality” in 
the event by alluding to the example of St Anthony, who felt himself 
personally addressed while reading a gospel passage, Augustine’s 
dramatic setting creates a powerful hermeneutical paradigm. This 
confessional model underlies the encounter with the text. Certain 
axioms of interpretation emerge through the model: the encounter 
is with a written text (lege); its motivation is personal, private need 
(Augustine’s tears); it occurs in isolation (Augustine’s withdrawal 
into solitude); and the encounter’s subject is a “theological persona,” 
a first person singular respondent who constitutes the “interpreting 
self” (Augustine’s assignment of meaning—first to the child’s chanted 
injunction, and ultimately to Romans 13:13). 

The power of the Augustinian model permeates the western 
medieval hermeneutic, which depends heavily upon Augustine’s De 
doctrina Christiana. Medieval allegoresis thereby creates a system of 
correspondences by which the world itself is in fact “read.” In the 
phenomenon of the “Book of Nature,” the western medieval mind 
approaches the entire natural world as “text.” Thus, the reader in 
the garden becomes the framework for the very act of interpretation. 

Though Martin Luther portrayed as reformer strains against 
Orthodox emphasis on continuity, Luther as revealed in his popular 
writings places a priority on preaching and community that is com¬ 
patible with that of the eastern fathers. He sought avidly to free the 
gospel from “textual weight,” to see it realized in the community. 
As Christians with a communal emphasis, we Orthodox should 
reconsider Luther’s development of the medieval hermeneutic, for 
we may well find him to be sharing our suspicion of a privatistic 
“confessional model.” Luther is uncomfortable with the herme¬ 
neutical paradigm of allegoresis; for him, the underlying realization 

^Confessions 7:12, in Confessions of St. Augustine, tr. F.J. Sheed (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1943) 178. 
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of meaning comes not through reading but through preaching. The 
gospel takes on a distinct importance, but in different garb. It is 
through Luther that we perceive the gospel not as text, but as dis¬ 
course, “story”: 

The gospel is a story about Christ, God’s and David’s 
Son, who died and was raised and is established as Lord. 

This is the gospel in a nutshell. Just as there is no more 
than one Christ, so there is and may be no more than one 
gospel. Since Paul and Peter too teach nothing but Christ, 
in the way we have just described, so their epistles can be 
nothing but the gospel.^® 

Luther moves from the “text,” which must be penetrated, 
through various layers, for meaning, to the “story,” which emerges 
in various forms. Even in acknowledging the textual referent of 
the book, Luther emphasizes the oral transmission of its contents: 
“Gospel is and should be nothing else than a discourse or story 
about Christ, just as happens among men when one vmtes a book 
about a king or a prince, telling what he did, said, and suffered in 
his day,” Luther asserts. Then he inunediately adds: “Such a story 
can be told in various ways; one spins it out, and the other is brief. 

Thus, Luther changes a prime axiom of the confessional model: 
he shifts the object of the encounter from the written text to the 
spoken message. Yet as a figure caught up in controversy, under 
the constraint of vehement attack, Luther retains and develops the 
sense of “theological persona” we find in Augustine. He has a clear 
respect for tradition as embodied in those interpreters who came 
before: “I am not the only one, or even the first, to say that faith 
alone justifies. Ambrose said it before me, and Augustine and many 
others.’”® Yet the sense of the “first person singular,” the “interpret¬ 
ing self,” grows in his work as Luther defines himself in terms of his 
critics. Thus, the axiom of persona, nurtured by the controversy that 
both tormented and animated Luther as a thinker, retains a distinctly 
personal character. Luther the teacher, like Augustine the confessor, 
often cries out in anguish. 

Brief Instruction on What to Look For and Expect in the Gospels,” 
in Word and Sacrament I, vol. 35 of Luther*s Works, eds. E. Theodore 
Bachmann and Helmut T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960) 
118. 

Brief Instruction,” 117. For a particularly useful contemporary 
Lutheran development of this theme, see Darrell Jodock, “Story and Scrip¬ 
ture,” Word and World 1 (1981) 128-39. 

Translating: An Open Letter,” in Word and Sacrament 1, 197. 
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David Tracy, in his work The Analogical Imagination,^^ bril¬ 
liantly develops the phenomenon of persona in western theology. 
The “interpreting self' of the western hermeneutic is different in 
nature from the theological persona of Orthodox thinkers, and it is 
important for Orthodox to understand the social implications of this 
difference. It is not true, as we Orthodox often assume, that theol¬ 
ogy in the West always tends to sacrifice community to the indi¬ 
vidual. Augustine, once he is converted, joyfully seeks the society 
of his friend and his mother. From that point he takes upon himself 
the task of reaching outward to the earthly city—his persona ad¬ 
dresses an audience. In the Lutheran model, seeking as it does to 
restore the meaning of gospel to the community, die preaching 
persona also addresses itself to a community. It is the post-Enlighten- 
ment era in the West that finally isolates the “interpreting self’ so 
completely that, to the Orthodox mind, the theological persona 
becomes an exile, cut off by its very methodology from the very 
community it once sought to address. Existential isolation can iden¬ 
tify that exile from contemporary community with an acutely 
estranging “historical distance.” 

S0ren Kierkegaard distinguishes himself from the social con¬ 
sciousness of nineteenth-century theology and letters in his acute 
focus on the solitary “interpreting self.” Whereas Augustine and 
Luther orient their singular personae to a plural audience, Kierke¬ 
gaard anticipates the postmodern in his sense of isolation. He justly 
earns classic status as a stylist in his crystalline delineation of the 
anguished “self in need.” Yet in his portrayal of theology itself as 
a question of “the single one” addressed to “the single one,”^^ 
Kierkegaard as theologian becomes a creature of the text. Alienated 
from that social community which constitutes the theological audi¬ 
ence, he is perpetually confined within the authorial self. He deter¬ 
mines that “Christendom” as he knows it is an illusion bom of 
hypocrisy; and he sees his mission as a Christian author to define 
himself against his society: “If the crowd is the Evil, if chaos is 
what threatens us, there is salvation in only one thing, in becoming 
a single individual, in the thought of ‘that individual as an essential 
category.’ Seen in Marxist terms, Kierkegaard expresses the 

^®The full title is The Analogical Imagination: Christian Theology and 
the Culture of Pluralism (New York: Crossroads, 1981). Though Tracy 
deals only peripherally with Orthodoxy, this work is a crucial resource for 
western Orthodox as we engage our western colleagues. See also Tracy’s 
Blessed Rage for Order (New York: Seabury Press, 1975). 

*^See The Analogical Imagination, 4-5, 33, n. 6, n. 11. 

^^The Point of View for My Work as an Author: A Report to History, 
tr. Walter Lowrie, ed. Benjamin Nelson (New York: Harper, 1962) 61. 
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alienation of the bourgeois consciousness. In Orthodox terms, he 
invites our sympathy much as would a tormented Dostoevskian 
hero—but a hero without hope of a dialogic redemption. The her¬ 
meneutical encounter, in these Kierkegaardian terms, constitutes the 
“self-becoming” of the single individual, a process that in our Ortho¬ 
dox, communal consciousness of “self” implies a contradiction. 

Thus, the Orthodox find themselves removed from the new 
hermeneutic, which springs directly from the models bom in Augus¬ 
tine, Luther and Eaerkegaard. Karl Barth, in his commentary on 
Romans,^® resonates to the Kierkegaardian model. The text here 
challenges and prods in its confrontation with the “interpreting self,” 
and the individual Christian thereby becomes a foil to his commu¬ 
nity, redefined as a free individual by an encounter with the text. 
“Forget you are in church,” says the early Barth, militant in his 
demand for separation from community. “The church is a great, 
perhaps the greatest hindrance to repentance. If we wish to hear 
the call of Jesus, we must hear it despite the church.’”^ Barth too 
responds to the imperative tolle, lege, and the Lutheran stress of 
proclamation is heard once more in the hermeneutical canon. Yet 
in focusing upon the problem of language, with its clear communal 
implications, the modem heremeneutical successors to Barth find 
it difiicult to escape the isolation of the “interpreting self,” the 
singular persona which is their literary voice. In striving to under¬ 
stand modem western hermeneutics, we Orthodox continually con¬ 
front a barrier born of our own structures of intellection. Those 
whose post-Enlightenment methodology demands a distant and iso¬ 
lated authorial “self” continually strive to interpret the language 
and voice of a “believing community,” manifest in a gospel text. 
To us, the avenue seems inconsistent with the goal. 

To achieve a better understanding of their approach to the 
gospel, it is important for us to remember the historical emphasis 
on proclamation in their Reformation tradition. Rudolph Bultmann 
alienates the Orthodox temperament with his emphasis on the “de- 

^^The Epistle to the Romans, tr. from the sixth edition by Edwyn Citto- 
skings (London: Oxford University Press, 1957). 

^'^Come Holy Spirit: Sermons by Karl Barth and Edward Thorneyson, 
trs. George W. Richards, Elmer Homrighausen and Karl Ernst (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1933) 71. For an interesting discussion by an Orthodox 
theologian who studied under the later Barth and was influenced by him in 
ways resonant with Orthodoxy, see C.B. Ashanin, “Theology of Liberation; 
European Frontier,” Encounter 38 (1977) 20-8. Barth's work How to Serve 
God in a Marxist Land (New York: Association Press, 1959), relevant to the 
situation of Orthodox Christians in Eastern Europe, grows out of the socio¬ 
political awareness of his later work. 
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mythologization” of biblical narrative. As people who view language 
to be inadequate for comprehending the holy in any age, we tend 
to shrink from Bultmann’s frank confession: “It is, of course, true 
that de-mythologizing takes the modern world-view as a criterion.’”* 
It is easier for us to grasp Bultmann throu^ his intention. Faithful 
to the western paradigm, he loops back in time to confront the text 
personally and directly. There he discovers himself an exile from 
the communal worldview underlying its language. His desire is simply 
to restore the message of the text to modernity: “To de-mythologize 
is to deny that the message of Scripture and of the Church is bound 
to an ancient world-view which is obsolete.”^* Unless we entertain the 
very un-Orthodox notion that the gospel is bound to a particular 
cultural community, we must be in sympathy with Bultmann’s goal. 
To approach the western hermeneutic creatively, we must be aware 
that our objectives are not mutually exclusive. 

When we seek to delineate the differences in our methodolo^es, 
then, we must shift the focus from the interpretation to the inter¬ 
preter, the “interpreting self” that formulates meaning. Here we see 
that Bultmann, through whatever lens he approaches the text, also 
relies upon the model of the singular persona axiomatic to the 
western confessional mode. Although he subordinates “self-involve¬ 
ment” to the purpose of interpreting the text, Bultmann definitely 
approaches the proclamation of the gospel as a specifically personal 
message. “Christian preaching is kerygma, that is, a proclamation 
addressed not to the theoretical reason, but to the hearer as a self.’”® 
Bultmann, in his assertion that modem thought is scientific and 
hence no longer mythological, parts company with that communal 
consciousness endemic to Orthodoxy. Insofar as language and world¬ 
view are shared phenomena, we would see the scientific worldview 
of our postindustrial society as also “mythological,” a collective 
organization of experience. The singular seeker cannot comprise a 
communal experience. It is the fundamental isolation of Bultmann’s 
persona that separates him from us. 

Gerhard Ebeling, who is a central figure in the revival of 
hermeneutic after Bultmann, is more compatible with the Orthodox 
sensitivity to sobornosf, the quality of “interbeing” or “cohumanity” 
that is proper to our state as communicating beings. In Ebeling’s 
view of language, we see a promising haven for Orthodox perspec¬ 
tives on western hermeneutics: 


Jesus Christ and Mythology (New York: Scribner’s, 1978) 35. 
^®Bultmann, 36. 

*®Ibid. 
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The fact, that man precisely in his linguisticality is not 
essentially self-sufficient, is illustrated by his dependence on 
his fellow man. No one can speak independently. And no 
one can be content to speak alone. Man speaks because he 
has received the gift of language as taught to him by 
others, and because he longs to hear in turn an echo, an 
answer to his own speaking." 

Ebeling acknowledges the dependency of the singular persona upon 
the community in the context of which he or she “interprets.” Thus, 
he resonates with other western hermeneutical thinkers, who resonate 
in turn to communal themes: Ernst Fuchs is acutely sensitive to 
shared worldview as the context of meaning implicit in the text, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein also stresses the communal dimension of the 
philosophy of language. Yet in the tension between the focus on the 
individual persona and the community to which it belongs, between 
the “microscopic” and “macroscopic” aspects of the word event, 
western hermeneutics falls on the side of the singular interpreting 
self, the microscopic perspective. Wittgenstein, in his philosophical 
investigations into the nature of belief, ultimately identifies the 
unique relationship of the self to its own language: “My own relation 
to my words is wholly different from other people’s.”" Ebeling 
envisions an individual “reciprocity” with the text, whereby the 
interpreter achieves internal cohesion, a “self-discovery,” in the text: 

However man may interpret his encounter with the mystery 
of reality, the word of God charges him with the conceal¬ 
ment, in one way or another, of his basic situation; it 
declares that he is not identical with himself, thus not in 
the truth, and that he is therefore lacking the freedom to 
be in harmony and peace with the mystery which has power 
over him." 

The Orthodox, of course, acknowledge the dependence of the 
individual upon God. Yet we see tradition as a vehicle for the 
meaning we derive from the gospel, and in our care to preserve 
the role of tradition we place a profound emphasis upon inter- 
dependence as well. The model by which we achieve our goal—the 

*^God and Word, tr. Janies W. Leitch (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1967) 29. 

““Ich habe zu meinen eigenen Worten eine ganz andere Einstellung als 
die Andern.” Philosophical Investigations, tr. G.E.M. Anscombe (New York: 
Macmillan, 1953) 192-192e. 

^^God and Word, 44. 
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reconstitution of meaning to the gospel in any age—must feature that 
interdependence, the macroscopic aspect of the word event. The 
western hermeneutic offers promise, yet we must recognize the 
points at which our axioms of meaning part company. Ultimately, 
the structures of western thought return the quest for meaning to the 
private “interpreting self.” Not only is the self the subject of the 
quest, but insofar as its object is the discovery of an integral self 
in the gospel, the self can aJso be seen as its ultimate goal. Under¬ 
lying the model we find the reader in the garden, the private en¬ 
counter with the text. A Lutheran heritage seeks to free the gospel 
from the constraints of text and gloss, but post-Enlightenment 
privatism frustrates the task. Thus, the stages of the quest for mean¬ 
ing in the gospel are parallel to those in bourgeois literary criticism. 
Like Kierkegaard, the interpreter becomes hero, bold in his rescue 
of meaning from the evil of the crowd. 

We Orthodox acknowledge our own deficiencies in the herme¬ 
neutical enterprise. In the past Orthodox education has often con¬ 
sisted, especially in Russia, of defining ourselves against or in terms 
of the West. We owe to these western thinkers a renewed conscious¬ 
ness of our own history and a heightened sensitivity to the meaning 
of the text. If our tradition is indeed a charismatic principle, we, 
too, must continually reconstitute the fulness of the gospel in each 
age and in each society. The quest to interpret meaning becomes all 
the more crucial in that we are no longer, as western Orthodox, 
members of an “Eastern Church.” In diaspora we inevitably partake 
of the same cultural and intellectual concerns as those of our fellow 
Christians. We take these concerns seriously, and we share them. 

Identical in culture, we are nonetheless different in our history. 
The intellectual models that make up the foundation for the herme¬ 
neutical task form, from our perspective, a self-enclosing maze. All 
acknowledge that scripture springs from a believing community; 
historical criticism has only sharpened that perception. Luther him¬ 
self sought to restore that sense of community in his emphasis on 
proclamation, an emphasis shared by Reformation thinkers. Yet the 
persona, the “interpreting self,” is the means to restoration of a 
communal phenomenon—the meaning of the gospel. Intellectual 
history after the western Enlightenment builds an adamantine wall 
between the interpreting self and that community, historical or con¬ 
temporary, which is the sole avenue to meaning. We must approach 
the issue anew from our own constructs of thought. In building our 
own hermeneutical models, we may point to an exit from the maze 
through which others can follow—not because we are any more 
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gifted, but simply because we approach the problem with different 
presumptions. 


Pravoslavie 

It is tempting for us Orthodox to retreat from the hermeneu¬ 
tical issue and take refuge under the designation of the “sacramental 
Church.’' Central though the eucharist is to our vision of shared 
meaning, we would do best to address the question of language 
first. It is unfair, in a discussion of meaning, to cite our apophatic 
roots. While we have regarded language as inadequate to express 
the holy, we have also been preoccupied—especially in the Greek 
tradition—with precision of wording. We must explain how it is that 
we bring the gospel to meaning in our age. 

Orthodox are apt to regard absolute focus on the textual scrip¬ 
ture with suspicion. We are not alone in this quality: Luther, too, 
saw the gospel as freedom from an “imperial text”: 

And the gospel should really not be something written, 
but a spoken word which brought forth the Scriptures, as 
Christ and the apostles have done. This is why Christ him¬ 
self did not write anything but only spoke. He called his 
teaching not Scripture but gospel, meaning good news or 
a proclamation that is spread not by pen but by word of 
mouth. So we go on and make the gospel into a law book, 
a teaching of commandments, changing Christ into a Moses, 
the One who would help us into simply an instructor.®* 

We Orthodox must remember Luther’s words when we discuss our 
twin fears of American religion: the popular absolutism of funda¬ 
mentalism and its twin threat, civil religion. Popular culture in the 
United States has altered the semiotics of Reformation. Instead of 
a figure freeing the gospel from the constraints of text and thereby 
giving the Word a social dynamic, Luther has been changed into 
the heroic center of a new icon. The hero-Luther breaks the bonds 
of chained Bible. The book now opens to the reader; the “inter¬ 
preting self” can respond to a text. As printing presses multiply in 
harmony with the Reformation, they prepare the way for a new 
image of the book. With each new edition of the text, multitudes 
can respond to the injunction tolle, lege. The materiality of a “Bible,” 
a portable, privately owned and interpreted text, creates an attitude 

Brief Instruction,” 123. 
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toward the “text” that contradicts Luther’s attempt to restore the pro¬ 
claimed gospel. Orthodox can endorse the communal, social implica¬ 
tions of his vision of gospel as a public encounter with an embodied 
voice. Western hermeneutics developed, however, in tandem with 
western literary criticism. The text develops its own autonomy over 
the singular reader, the “interpreting self”; and its incarnation as a 
“book,” as an object, robs the gospel of its social dynamic as the 
true and saving story passed from one generation to the next. Just 
as literary criticism wrestles with the inadequacy of western formal¬ 
ism, all Christians now encounter the tyranny of “Bible as book,” 
the idol of our age, as physical and autonomous in its being as a 
god of paper and print. 

In encountering this tyranny of text, we Orthodox have some¬ 
times borrowed from a post-Reformation Roman Catholic approach 
that the Catholics themselves find obsolete; the dipolar model, 
which relies on the dual source of tradition and text around which 
the faithful intellect orbits in a harmonious ellipse. One can under¬ 
stand the genesis of this model: the Romans had to deal with the 
phenomenon of the “Bible as book” long before the Orthodox fully 
grasped its implications. Yet in viewing tradition as a “balance,” 
as an alternate authority rather than as a communal context for 
understanding, this Catholic response falls victim to the individualist 
autonomy it sought to correct. 

The last century highlights a perverse irony. Catholic reaction 
to Protestant views of the Bible ultimately estranged the Orthodox. 
Following the First Vatican Council, exaggerated models of papal 
infallibility countered one fundamentalism with another. The more 
extravagant the Reformation claims made for the Bible-as-book, 
the more distorted grew the claims made for the pope-in-his-person. 
Even after the “renewed” Catholic biblical consciousness, we see 
papal portraits in the frontispiece of “Catholic” Bibles. A prayer 
inscribed inside the front and back covers promises a papal indul¬ 
gence to the private reader who spends fifteen minutes immersed 
in the text. In the popular mind, the pope, speaking for the Church 
in its quest for meaning, becomes the archetype of the single inter¬ 
preting self, a self assuredly free of error. Catholic theologians, and 
even popes themselves, now critique this distorted vision of the 
papacy.“ Yet, in the vestigial reliance upon the dual source of tradi- 

“Popular Orthodox (and, for that matter, popular Roman Catholic) 
notions of papal infallibility often exceed the limits officially placed on the 
concept. Of particular interest to Orthodox are Heinrich Fries, “Infallibility,” 
Sacramentum Mundi (New York: Herder and Herder, 1969); Avery Dulles, 
S.J., “Moderate Infallibilism,” in Teaching Authority and Infallibility in the 
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tion and text, the legacy of that distortion remains. In contrast, we 
Orthodox can assert for all Christians the liberating power of tradi¬ 
tion as the context, the environment, for the understanding of the 
gospel. 

Liturgy is, without question, the dramatic setting within which 
the Orthodox establish, in every age, the reign of the gospel. Liturgy 
provides the framework within which we encounter the gospel, a 
framework anchored in the foundation of symbol. It is precisely 
our recognition of the symbol, openly acknowledged, that preserves 
us from an idolatry of the text. What is that object that the celebrant 
carries in the Little Entrance of our liturgy? Surely symbolism is not 
peculiar to the Orthodox. In the Morocco-bound and red-letter, 
multicolor Bibles of Christian consumerism we see embodied the 
symbolism of personal use value. Names are engraved on the cover, 
“free of charge.” Clad in the gold and gems of public symbol, our 
gospel raised in our assembly of believers is an object of veneration, 
yet as object it is but representative of a deeper meaning: as text, 
as a concatenation of symbols representative of human speech, it 
is an icon of truth. Its meaning is “clad” in words. The question of 
the text’s “literalness” is itself utterly meaningless, for this truth, 
greater surely than any individual capacity to grasp it, is but clothed 
in human language—a realization that should open our tradition to 
western hermeneutical scholars. The meaning of the gospel cannot 
be specific to any language or culture, ancient or modern: to so 
bind it in a single linguistic or cultural incarnation is to give it a 
limitation contrary to its nature. Sergius Bulgakov, in his own 
linguistic system,*® sees the variety of our human languages as 
emblematic of an imprisoning individualism, an individualism to 
which fundamentalism is inextricably tied. 

When the celebrant raises this revered object, symbolic of the 
gospel’s deepest truth, the faithful hear intoned a word important in 

Church, vol. 6 of Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue (Minneapolis: Augs¬ 
burg, 1978) 81-100; and Gustave Thils, ‘Truth and Verification at Vatican I,” 
in Truth and Certainty, eds. Edward Schillebeeckx and Bas van lersel (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1973) 27-34. For an interesting critical discussion 
of parallel notions of the authority inherent in scripture according to the 
Reformation tradition, see David H. Kelsey, The Uses of Scripture in Recent 
Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975). 

®®See especially “Was ist dast Wort?” in Festschrift T. G. Masaryk zum 
80 Geburtstage, part 1 (Bonn 1930). According to Bulgakov, the imyaslavie 
(glorification of the name) of God provides a linguistic point of intersection 
between man and God, and thus prayerful glorification overcomes the dis¬ 
integrative effects of subjectivism. See Svet Nevechernii (The light undark¬ 
ened) (Moscow 1917) 22 ff. 
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modern Orthodox thought: "'Sophia, Wisdom.” In the phenomenon 
of Sophia— concept that the Russians in particular have stressed 
in their religious philosophy—we witness a respect for the materiality 
of the Word.^^ Just as the Word was made flesh and walked among 
us, our christology must acknowledge that the Word by which he is 
made manifest to us, the gospel, has also a dimension of materiality. 
Incarnate as man in history, he now becomes manifest among us 
in the gospel. Thus we respond to the celebrant’s call with a hymn: 
“O come, let us worship and fall down before Christ.” In unison, 
as a “crowd” in terms different from Kierkegaard’s understanding, 
we respond with an acknowledgment of Christ’s manifestation among 
us as Word. Thus, our engagement with the gospel is dialogic, 
realized in the context of pravoslavie, the “right praise” which is the 
liturgical heart of our communally realized faith. Our dramatic 
model is different from Luther’s proclamation in that it includes our 
common response, also bom of the gospel, to the gospel. It is like 
Luther’s model in that it, too, is socially constituted. Our Orthodox 
hermeneutic is thus not a private quest constituted in critical response, 
but a communal search for meaning, expressed anthropologic^ly in 
socially organized prayer. The text loses all autonomy. The self- 
sufficient “reader” is no more. Our vision of the gospel centers it 
literally and figuratively amidst the people to whom the Word is 
addressed and among whom, in their common assent, the Word is 
reconstituted. 

Thus, we do not locate our heremeneutic in the private critical 
faculty, the “interpreting self” of the western models. This shift of 
persona might seem to diffuse our interpretative act and hinder 
coherence. Yet the legacy of postmodernism, seated firmly in a post- 
Enlightenment “self,” has been the fragmentation of self into a 
cacophony of constituents. The resulting discord among voices has 
been a recurrent theme in literature and criticism alike. Theology, 
too, seeks an integration among “selves.” David Tracy, in Blessed 
Rage for Order, struggles to find a locus for the theological persona 
he delineates so well in his later work, The Analogical Imagination, 
Our own thinkers, literary, critical and theological, find the integra¬ 
tion of self in its own effacement—its alliance in love with other 
selves. Nikos Kazantzakis, with a profoundly Orthodox imagination, 
celebrates that “plural self” in The Greek Passion as the villagers of 
Lykovrissi literally enact the gospel.®* Mikhail Bakhtin, a Soviet 

®^For a summary and bibliography of Orthodox sophiology in Russia, see 
George A, Maloney, SJ., A History of Orthodox Theology since 1453 (Bel¬ 
mont, Mass.: Nordland, 1976) 61-5 and notes. 

®*Tr. Jonathan Griffin (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954), 
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academic who used a Marxist idiom to express ideas in harmony 
with his Orthodoxy, identifies the nature and growth of consciousness 
itself with our “collectivity,” our interhtmg as communicating 
humans.*® For Bakhtin and for those intellectuals who resonate to 
his thought in increasing numbers, interpretation is a dialogic act. 
And Paul Florensky, whose work is not widely known in the West, 
theologically develops this “plural self” as a consubstantiality among 
human personalities analogous to that “interbeing” we discover in 
the Trinity itself.®® In Florensky’s thought, it is love of God that 
restores coherence to the fragmented self of modernity. Contemporary 
Orthodox thought addresses postmodern disintegration through a 
consistent war against the kind of individualism basic to our culture. 
Thus, though our hermeneutic is plurally generated in community, 
it will, if embraced, inevitably place us in tension against the larger 
culture. We cannot make the same accommodations with the social 
and economic structure that we once did on Eastern European soil, 
or that thinkers like Michael Novak attempt to make in our society. 
Orthodoxy in the West, precisely because it is not western in origin, 
calls us to a special, distinctly uncomfortable witness to the gospel. 

Our act of interpretation grows out of our encounter with the 
gospel. The reader encountering a text engenders a distinctly indi¬ 
vidualist approach to meaning. Orthodox Christians, of course, are 

*®Mikhail Bakhtin, whose reputation as a Soviet literary critic is well 
established in the United States, has yet to be fully recognized as a 
significant Orthodox thinker. His work, also published under the pseudonym 
V.N. Voloshinov, promises to be a significant indicator of the profound Ortho^ 
dox currents in contemporary Soviet thought. This paper is significantly in¬ 
debted to his perspective on language and dialogue. Katerina Clark and 
Michael Holquist of Indiana University are shortly to publish a biography of 
Bakhtin, sections of which discuss Bakhtin’s Orthodoxy and his religious 
thought. Of particular interest to Orthodox are V.N. Voloshinov, Marxism 
and the Philosophy of Language, trs. Ladislav Majetjka and I.R. Titunik 
(New York: Seminar Press, 1973); Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's 
Poetics, tr. R.W. Rotsel (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ardis, 1973); and M.M. Bakh¬ 
tin, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, ed. Michael Holquist, tr. Caryl 
Emerson (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981). Though critical discussion 
of Bakhtin has been centered on issues related to Marxism, Orthodox sensitive 
to the theological dimensions of materiality will recognize Bakhtin’s ground¬ 
ing in our tradition. 

®®Florensky’s major work, Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny, is available in a 
facsimile of the original edition (Moscow 1914) as The Pillar and Ground 
of Truth: An Attempt at an Orthodox Theodicy in Twelve Letters (West- 
mead, Farnborough, England: Gregg Int., 1970). The work is unavailable in 
English, For critical discussion of Florensky see Nicholas O. Lossky, History 
of Russian Philosophy (New York: International Universities Press, 1951) 
176-91. 
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enjoined to read the Bible. In the Greek American tradition, in par¬ 
ticular, we find a movement of acute biblical consciousness; in 
figures like Anthony Coniaris^' and Theodore Stylianopoulos''® we 
find a distinctly biblical piety expressing itself in harmony with our 
tradition. Private reading of the Bible is analogous to private devo¬ 
tion; it is profoundly important, yet supplementary to the proper 
arena, the communal and liturgical environment which we understand 
as the central context for our encounter with the Word. It is here 
that we forge meaning. Thus, however much we stress the Bible as 
a common bond among Christians, we approach the interpretative 
act with a different set of axioms. The axioms are threefold: that 
our act of interpretation is not private but social in nature, that our 
response to the gospel is a collective act of assent, and that the 
environment for its dissemination is oral and public rather than 
private and written. 


’Ev ZocpLoc npooxco^Jisv 

The oral dynamic central to any Orthodox hermeneutic is also 
central to understanding how we must approach the gospel. We 
cannot simply take up the heremeneutical quest as defined in the 
West, because it carries with it a historical baggage that we cannot 
claim. Hans W. Frei, in his exhaustive study of hermeneutical 
development in the West, provides a critique of the singular “quest¬ 
ing self.” Frei sees the eighteenth century as an important point of 
departure for modem biblical inquiry: 

The eighteenth century was the period of the direct reading 
of the “plain” text, the one common ground among all the 
different hermeneutical schools. Indeed, it was this common 
position that made general hermeneutics possible. No 
matter what the privileged, singular truth of the Bible, the 
meaning of the texts as such could be understood by 

®^Coniaris has fostered a biblically centered Orthodox piety through his 
works addressed to laypeople in the United States, For modern Orthodox 
gospel homilies preached in harmony with the liturgy, see Gems from the 
Sunday Gospel Lessons, 2 vols. (Minneapolis: Light and Life, 1975, 1969). 

^^Stylianopoulos, author of Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (Society 
of Biblical Literature, Dissertation series, 1975), has also authored a series 
of Orthodox Bible Study Guides for parish Bible studies, available through 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary, Brookline, Mass. 
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following the rules of interpretation common to all written 
documents.®® 

The striking fact in the discussions of western hermeneutic, for 
Orthodox Christians, is the way in which the terms of understanding 
reflect those of reading as an act. Frei points out that the particular 
“model of human being” bom in this relationship between the inter¬ 
preting self and the text need not be normative: “As soon as one’s 
perspective, i.e. the process of understanding itself, schematically 
sets the terms on which the text is to be interpreted, the meaning 
of the text is bound to be similar to the stmcture of understanding 
or ‘linguisticality’ or some other special structure of human self-and- 
other apprehension.”®^ Applied to ourselves as Orthodox, Frei’s 
observation provides a caution. To take up scripture on terms born 
in the West, defined by Schleiermacher and Hegel, is to adopt as 
normative a particular model of human being. We share with other 
Christians a common text. What we as Orthodox must differentiate 
first is our radically different notion of audience. Ours is a dynamic, 
dramatically defined relationship between a community of inter¬ 
related “selves” and a text. It is anthropologically rather than psy¬ 
chologically centered. 

In delineating the interpretative act as we see it, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be relegated into categories perceived as obsolete. 
If we view ourselves as, say, “precritical” interpreters or “pre¬ 
modern” hermeneuticists, we describe ourselves in terms defined by 
others. Our patristic heritage, for example, allows us in a contempo¬ 
rary setting to engage in a figural mode of interpretation that western 
critics regard as archaic, as specific to a given era. Yet, as Erich 
Auerbach notes in his historical analysis of this figural procedure, 
the mode is based upon different assumptions about temporality: 

The two poles of a figure are separated in time, but both, 
being real events or persons, are within temporality. They 
are both contained in the flowing stream which is historic^ 
life, and only the comprehension, the intellectus spiritualise 
of their interdependence is a spiritual act. 

In this conception, an occurrence on earth signifies not only 
itself but at the same time another, which it predicts or 
confirms, without prejudice to the power of its concrete 

^^The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative: A Study in Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Century Hermeneutics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1976) 55-6. 
3^Frei, 322-3. 
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reality here and now. The connection between occurrences 
is not regarded as primarily a chronological or causal de¬ 
velopment but as a oneness within the divine plan, of which 
all occurrences are parts and reflections.®® 

Let us assume, for a moment, that in response to the western 
hermeneutic we seize upon the figural interpretation of scripture, 
draw it from the liturgy and justify it as “premodem.” In that very 
justification we cancel an assumption about time upon which the 
figural mode is based. This is our Orthodox dilemma. If we fail to 
regard ourselves as anything but contemporary, we subject ourselves 
to unbearable contradiction. We cannot thrust ourselves backward in 
time in order to find a grounding for our hermeneutic. To do so 
would be to acknowledge a vision of history that upsets a synchrony 
basic to our understanding. We fall victim to the scheme of chrono¬ 
logical or causal development, and thereby destroy the intellectual 
foundation of tradition in order to save it. 

We look to the procedures of the past for guidance, but the 
model for our hermeneutic must be contemporary. The collective, 
social and orally based axioms that underlie the liturgical environ¬ 
ment for our understanding have been identified. We can look to the 
terms of literary criticism to provide further explanation. Though it 
may seem to rob our hermeneutic of its theological roots to wander 
outside the gospel in order to approach it once more, the fathers 
themselves have endorsed the procedure. Basil asserts the value of 
poetic and philosophical works precisely because they sharpen the 
minds of Christians in the act of interpretation: 

Into the life eternal the Holy Scriptures lead us, which 
teach us through divine words. But so long as our imma¬ 
turity forbids our understanding their deep thought, we 
exercise our spiritual perceptions upon secular writings 
which are not altogether different, and in which we perceive 
the truth as it were in shadows and mirrors.®® 

The youth whom Basil addresses are to exercise their spiritual per¬ 
ceptions, the intellectus spiritualis of their understanding, on other 
texts. So also we can look to our experience of other texts to clarify 
our approach to the gospel. 

^^Mimesis: Representation of Reality in Western Literature, tr. Willard 
R. Trask (Princeton, N.J.: University Press, 1953) 281. 

Address to Young Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature, in Essays 
on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great, tr. Frederick 
M, Padelford (New York 1902) 103, 
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But if we encounter the gospel in an oral, liturgical environment, 
we cannot draw our models from modem bourgeois criticism 
and its presumptions. We do not experience the gospel in the same 
way: our dramatically defined “audience” is far different from the 
singular interpreting self responding to a modern poem. That plural 
audience constitutes our plural theological persona and affects our 
vision of understanding. Let us use Homer, one of the secular poets 
to whom Basil referred, as an example. The determination that 
Homer’s epics were conceived as oral performances, as spatially 
and temporally “delivered” epic addresses rather than as literally 
texts, revolutionized the understanding of Homer. When Albert B. 
Lord and Milman Perry researched the nature of the Homeric epic 
in modern Yugoslavia, where epic singers to this day sing their 
tales, they determined that Homer’s epics were composed as per¬ 
formances rather than as texts. The “sung performance” is so differ¬ 
ent in nature from the “literary text” that it challenged all established 
views of Homeric composition, construction and audience. Critics 
understood Homer differently, and this understanding affected schol¬ 
arship in the literary criticism of all “texts” with an oral dynamic. 
“It is conceivable,” says Lord, “that a man might be an oral poet 
in his younger years and a written poet later in life, but it is not 
possible that he be both an oral and a written poet at any given 
time in his career.”®^ By the same token, we cannot approach the 
gospel simultaneously as text and as liturgically, orally realized 
event. As Orthodox we must assert the social dynamic of our own 
hermeneutic. 

We are, as interpreting audience, engaged directly in the per¬ 
formance of the text. In Orthodoxy’s liturgical context, the gospel is 
not a monovocal “proclamation”—the celebrants and the people 
alternate voices in a strophic, dialogic dramatic structure. We there¬ 
by reinforce cohesiveness and consolidate the sense of “crowd,” so 
alienating to bourgeois criticism. The forum for our understanding 
and our interpretation insures community, for the gospel as realized 
event constitutes the social manifestation of the Word. Anthropolog¬ 
ically speaking, the gospel organizes us socially. Although private 
hopes and individual “quests for meaning” may animate us indi¬ 
vidually, it is in this communal context that we achieve external, 
material, dynamic manifestation of meaning. Liturgy socially orga¬ 
nizes the Christian community in every culture. In that social orga¬ 
nization lies the “shared life” that constitutes structural, symbolic and 
linguistic meaning. The Word made flesh in history thus is recon- 

^"^The Singer of Tales, in Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 24 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964) 129. 
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stituted among his people throughout time, precisely in that “iconicity 
of language” whereby in every age the gospel is liturgically realized. 
The Christ who took on the vulnerability of materiality, the fragility 
of flesh, in all times and places now emerges through the emblematic, 
symbolic nature of human speech. The gospel as text is but the 
record of one such manifestation. The gospel as socially, liturgically 
realized process is the means whereby Christ is made manifest for 
us, in our language and culture. Tradition forms our crosscultural 
and crosstemporal ‘‘consensus,” the consistency of Orthodoxy among 
generations and cultures. 

Tradition, then, is necessarily inarticulate. Language by its 
very nature, whether the language of the gospel text or the vernacular 
language in which the gospel is liturgically enacted among us, par¬ 
takes of an “iconicity,” Various expressions of the gospel will differ 
among themselves in the shades and tones and colorings proper to 
each time and culture. The social dynamic of the gospel, too, will 
differ with differences in social organization. Tradition is that 
charismatic principle by which these various expressions of the gospel 
remain in accord with each other both diachronically and cross- 
culturally. Tradition cannot be, then, a mere function of time or 
proper to a given cultural expression. The gospel does not impose 
itself on a given culture, but expresses itself through that culture 
as a medium in all its aspects—linguistic, social and artistic. The 
liturgy is the perfect expression of that consensus, and Orthodox 
theologians and artists consistently stress its socially transforming 
power. Nikolai Gogol, in his Meditations on the Divine Liturgy, 
repeatedly emphasizes the social effects of liturgical understanding on 
the worshiper: 

After leaving the temple in which he has attended the divine 
love-feast, he looks upon all men as his brothers. Whether 
he resumes his customary tasks in business or in his family, 
or wherever he may be, he involuntarily preserves in his 
soul the high resolve of such association with people as is 
inspired by the love brought from heaven by the God- 
Man.^* 

The Word makes himself manifest among us through his gospel 
liturgically realized in public, oral celebration. 

Our understanding of tradition, with its emphasis on consensus, 

^^Meditations on the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, ed. Archimandrite Lazarus, tr. L. Alexieff 
(Jordanville, N.Y.: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1952) 57. 
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contrasts radically with western understanding of faith. Because that 
understanding is so central in the American culture, which is now 
the “cultural medium” in which western Orthodoxy must express 
itself, we must relate our own model of faith to that of the larger 
society. Faith as private apprehension, fostered in direct personal 
encounter with the biblical text, resonates with the models of indi¬ 
vidual autonomy in the economic and political spheres. The mind, 
building intellectual constructs based on these visions of its own 
autonomy, emphasizes confrontation. Modernity in the West pre¬ 
sents us with faith as “crisis.” The individual, distinguishing herself 
or himself from the mass, by that very act of distinction engages a 
critical faculty. We give birth to ourselves as autonomous indi¬ 
viduals. Our Christian education must illustrate, especially to our 
children, that this radical individualism is a choice, not an impera¬ 
tive. 

What can we Orthodox do, then, with the constructs of thought 
that surround us? The structural emphasis of our entire culture is 
on the private genesis of any act, including acts of interpretation 
and faith. We necessarily develop a critical consciousness in this 
society; it is a part of our being. We must confront the questions 
that, if others do not ask of us, will eventually occur to ourselves. 
Given the fact that our hermeneutic is communal and based on 
public rather than private models, what do we do if we find ourselves 
at odds with the understood Orthodox consensus? We cannot clothe 
ourselves in the false garb of cultures of Eastern Europe or the 
Middle East. Most of us are now native to the West, suffused and 
permeated with western models of thought. We tend to focus on 
distinction rather than likeness; conformity is likely to be, in itself, 
somewhat suspect. 

The most influential thinkers around us are aware of the struggle, 
and their resolutions tend to consider the problem of tradition and 
the critical faculty as utterly isolating. Paul Ricoeur sees a critical 
stance toward tradition as a central, fundamentally private strug^e: 

A tradition raises no philosophical problem as long as we 
live and dwell within it in the naivete of the first certainty. 
Tradition only becomes problematic when this first naivete 
is lost. Then we have to retrieve its meaning through and 
beyond estrangement. Henceforth the appropriation of the 
past proceeds along an endless struggle with distanciation.®® 

^^Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning (Fort 
Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1976) 44. 
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But the western Orthodox Christian, having perceived himself or 
herself as outside the understood consensus, need not conceive of 
the struggle as an utterly private one. Ricoeur, like the western 
hermeneutic from which he springs, envisions a reader’s encounter 
with a text as the model: “The right of the reader and the right of 
the Text converge in an important struggle that generates the whole 
dynamic of interpretation. Hermeneutics begins where dialogue 
ends.”^® We encounter the Word, in public celebration, as an assembly. 
We western Orthodox can seize upon our inevitable native tendency 
toward the critical act and use it in a communal context. The church 
fathers, after all, were not strangers to controversy; they saw 
responsible critique as a Christian duty. The proper test, however, 
for any Orthodox critique is a communal one. The critical faculty 
must be exercised first in the interests of the Christian community. 
Secondly, the act to which the critical faculty is directed must involve 
the community in the service of the gospel. And finally, indispensably, 
the critique and the act to which it leads must itself be welcomed in 
the consensus of the community. Thus, to critique is not an indi¬ 
vidual act, in the Orthodox perspective, but an organic process 
growing within the community in order to further its common 
understanding of the gospel. Our dynamic of interpretation involves 
the total engagement of the individual with his or her community, 
whereby the identity of each rises from the identity of all. Our 
hermeneutic is a function of dialogue. 

In Eastern Europe and the Middle East, the consensus of a 
common tradition developed in the context of a severely hierarchical 
social organization. Thus, the proper source of consensus was seen 
to grow from the top down, vertically rather than laterally. We 
western Orthodox will quite naturally develop more lateral, demo¬ 
cratic models of our common life in the gospel. As Chrysostomos 
Konstantinidis, Metropolitan of Myra, has written, all attempts to 
define ecclesiastical authority will move between two poles: “our 
Lord’s kinship with the Father, on the one hand, and the bond be¬ 
tween master and disciples, on the other.”^^ Orthodoxy developing 
in this western cultural environment gives us an opportunity to 
theologically develop this model of kinship as a corrective to the 
radical individualism that poisons social harmony and the kind of 
altruism that, in reaction, destroys personhood. Postmodern dissolu¬ 
tion, visible in the militant despair of much of our culture, grows 
directly out of a desperate need for community and the self-integra¬ 
tion that results from belonging. Orthodoxy is not a “personal choice” 

^®Ricoeur, 32. 

‘‘^“Authority in the Orthodox Church,” Sobornost 3 (1981) 197. 
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of a religion—it is a choice of integral personhood in and through 
a religious community. As Konstantinidis states it, “the consensus of 
the Church is a quality, not encountered in each member individu¬ 
ally, but formed and developed in the whole body of the Church.”^® 
Thus, as Americans fully formed by our culture, we embrace Ortho¬ 
doxy not as a reaction to our cultural identity but as a loving 
response to it. Rejecting individualist autonomy as imprisonment in 
meaninglessness, we embrace community and find meaning in each 
other. 

Americans, thriving in pluralism, find a natural appetite for 
the mutual critique. The American cult of individualism provides us 
Orthodox Americans with a natural communal antagonist. We will 
have plenty of exercise for our developed critical faculties as we 
confront the greater culture. Our status as a minority, perhaps much 
lamented by our parents and grandparents, will surely be for the 
American-born a dual blessing. As a corrective to the complacency 
with which, in the old world, we accepted the dictates of worldly 
authorities, we are now called to witness. The gospel is called forth 
among us as a community, yet our communal presumptions run 
directly counter to the radical individualism of our society. And 
secondly, this communal witness to our vision of the gospel will 
exercise those sharpened critical faculties that our greater culture 
develops in us. Within the Church, our heightened sense of “critical 
self” can be subordinated to serve the whole community. But as 
Church, as voices in what Florovsky calls “a symphony of person¬ 
alities in which the Holy Trinity is reflected,”^® we can raise our 
voices in praise and defense of our communal vision. Slowly, some¬ 
what falteringly at times, those very cultural qualities that seem at 
first to threaten our Orthodoxy can serve and sustain it. 

Our cultural identity, then, is no enemy to our faith. But that 
identity must serve a model of faith that is in itself hostile to the 
individualist, textually based hermeneutic prevalent in our culture. 
That vision of the gospel, in its extreme but widely prevalent funda¬ 
mentalist form, takes on the aspect of an enemy. It is interesting to 
recall the Platonic attacks against writing and relate them to the 
early Church. The king of Thebes replies to the god Theuth, who 
has invented written characters. In Plato’s account, the king denies 

^“Konstantinidis, 207. For a contemporary Orthodox perspective on evan¬ 
gelism growing from the gospel and the antipathies between ecclesial con¬ 
sensus and proselytism, see Alexander Veronis, “Orthodox Concepts of 
Evangelism and Mission,** Greek Orthodox Theological Review 27 (1981) 
44-57. 

^“Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 60. 
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that the gift of writing will be of any use to humankind: writing 
will present but the appearance of wisdom, the semblance of reality, 
which will make humans dependent upon the external marks. The 
early Christians, too, seem to have experienced some ambivalence 
about written accounts, and some persons in the second century felt 
the written versions to be less valuable than oral reports.^ Liturgic- 
ally, the same tendency emerges. The Creed itself, preceded by the 
dismissal of the catechumens, ofiers an interlude of oral, communal 
declaration. In the early Church the Creed was never written, but 
only spoken. This consciousness remains in our liturgy. To say ‘T 
believe” is to perform the act in pronouncing it: in linguistic terms, 
it is an elocutionary act, a speech-event. It is a verb in the first 
person singular; the persona, then, is singular as well. We might 
say that Christians, then, are ultimately individual in their belief. 
Remembering Wittgenstein’s principle, “My own relation to my 
words is wholly different from other people’s,” we might regard 
this private act as the heuristic axiom for interpretation. 

Yet the elocutionary act, the commitment to belief, is recited in 
concert. We commit ourselves, together, to the community that 
springs from our faith. And to protect ourselves from the subjectiv¬ 
ity implicit in the first person singular, the celebrant precedes the 
Creed with an important declaration: “’Ev Zocpia Tipooxcopav,” 
“In Wisdom let us attend.” Sophia recalls once more the dynamic, 
material implications of our commitment and the “iconicity” of 
language itself. Wisdom lies not in the words, but beneath them. 
And in the injunction to attend, we listen each of us to the words of 
the other. Our words tend toward a hearer, and it is that tendency 
which shapes their meaning. We address not ourselves, but each 
other: together we form that community of language that allows 
each consciousness to shape and interpenetrate the other. Thus we 
indicate that we form the community of the utterance which is the 
gospel. “Scripture,” the record of the Word, distinguishes itself 
from the “gospel,” which reconstitutes the Word among us in our 

■*^For a scholarly discussion of the primary authority of the oral word 
in shaping the New Testament canon, see Hans von Campenhausen, “The 
Pre-history of the New Testament Canon,” chapter 4 in The Formation of 
the Christian Bible, tr. J.A. Baker (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968). 
Firmly grounded in historical biblical scholarship in the Reformation tradi¬ 
tion, von Campenhausen makes assertions in total accord with an Orthodox 
understanding of the nature of tradition—e.g., “In contrast to Judaism and 
its Law, the ‘Gospel’ by which the Church lives is an immediate present 
reality; and so far from the oral word’s being subordinate to the written, it is 
by being oral that the word demonstrates its real meaning and power** (121, 
italics my own). 
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common celebration. In this sobornosf, this “being-together,” we 
come to an understanding of the Word. Our hermeneutic is a triumph 
over the fundamental solitude of each human being. Our Orthodoxy 
calls upon us to reject radical individualism and its implications. 
Together we reconstitute among ourselves in every age, in any cul¬ 
tural medium, the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Ecclesiology in the Canons of 
THE First Nicene Council 

Bishop Peter (L’Huillier) 

The canons issued by the Council of Nicea in 325 presuppose 
an ecclesiology, i.e., a more or less definite understanding of the 
Church’s structures. The dogmatic statement promulgated by the 
Nicene council was a bone of contention for many decades in the 
Christian world, but the canons, it should be noted, were never a 
real controversial matter. Several synods convened at that time 
issued disciplinary rules that basically express the same ecclesiological 
principles.^ To be sure, the outstanding authority of the Nicene 
canons was directly connected with the prestige enjoyed by the 
council itself after the general acceptance of the Nicene Creed by 
the major part of Christendom. In this new historical context, one 
can notice, especially in the West, an overevaluation of the signifi¬ 
cance of the Nicene canons.^ Subsequent history of this legislation 
is not relevant to our subject, thou^ it should be mentioned that 
there was already some misunderstanding of the Nicene canons 
from the beginning of the fifth century, as the historical context had 
changed significantly. 

Although the Nicene canons presuppose an ecclesiology, it is 
necessary to add that it would be inaccurate and therefore confusing 
to conceive of the doctrinal ideas underlying their background as a 
system already in effect. Ecclesiology as such did not become a matter 
of systematic investigation before the late Middle Ages. Actually, 
from the constitution of Fruhkatholizmus up until the great conciliar 
controversies, there was, to a large extent, a broad agreement in the 
whole of Christendom on the basic principles of ecclesiology. Such 
a consensus certainly did not preclude disagreements on specific 

^For example, the so-called “Canons of the Holy Apostles,” the canons 
of Antioch and the canons of Laodicea. 

*See, for instance. Pope Innocent’s Letters 5 (PG 20:496a) and Pope 
Leo’s Letter to Bishop Julian of Kos, ed. E. Schwartz, Acta conciliorum 
oecumenicorum 2:4, pp 56, 61. 
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topics,® but, be that as it may, the fathers of First Nicea did not see 
the necessity of giving a thematic account of their canonical enact¬ 
ments by referring to ecclesiological principles—at least not directly. 
Nonetheless, we occasionally find some remarks in the canons that 
clearly involve a definite position on ecclesiological doctrine.** It is 
worth noting that other documents written approximately during 
the same epoch are a little more explicit about doctrinal motivation, 
and comparison can be interesting for our purpose. However, we 
must proceed cautiously. For example, canons 4 and 6 of Nicea 
allude to the metropolitan bishop’s authority with a purely factual 
approach, whereas canon 34 of the “Holy Apostles” outlines a 
theological explanation of regional primacies.® 

Thus, we shall assume that, in order to elucidate the ecclesiology 
of the Nicene canons, it is necessary to proceed by way of induction. 
We are, of course, aware of the fact that it is difl5cult to avoid some 
schematization within the framework of a thematic presentation. 
However, we hope to avoid the trap of oversimplification. 

A preliminary question now arises: did the Council of Nicea, 
in its disciplinary actions, willingly or unwillingly alter the preexist¬ 
ing church order? Many scholars assume such an alteration as self- 
evident. We are accustomed to finding this presumption in several 
works. It would be tedious to make even a selective list,® as the 
abovementioned prescription is not usually considered a debatable 
issue. However, I think the question is more complicated than it 
appears at first sight. To be sure, the idea of a change initiated by 
the Nicene council in disciplinary matters has existed for a very 
long time, and in fact goes back to Christian antiquity. Two factors 
have played a great role in that belief: (1) the unique prestige of 
the “Holy and Great Council” of Nicea after the triumph of Nicean 
orthodoxy (c 381); and (2) the increasing preeminence given in 
the Church to written law over customary law. With this premise, 
the enactments of the council attained an intrinsic value, thereby 
determining whether this assembly had been creative in the field of 
canon law or had only confirmed customs. 

Modem scholars find it difficult to give a very definite answer 

®See the well-balanced and soundly evidenced study of Fr Yves Congar, 
Diversites et communion (Paris 1982). 
canon 8, etc. 

®In connection with this canon, Vladimir Lossky emphasizes the value of 
the canons for an understanding of Orthodox ecclesiology. See The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1976) 175. 

®It is enough to mention, as an example, the well-known handbook of 
J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, part 2, “The Pre-Nicene Theology,” 
5th ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1978) chapter 8 et passim, 189-220. 
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because, for that period, there are many gaps in the evidence that 
has come down to us. Fortunately, we also have some helpful data. 
Furthermore, a reading of the Nicene canons clearly shows that the 
fathers of Nicea were instinctively conservative. They certainly had 
no intention of altering the existing church order, which is substan¬ 
tiated by even a cursory look at the wording of the canons. Preser¬ 
vation or restoration of pristine church order seems to have been 
their main concern. They were anxious to avoid misinterpretation 
of the meaning of some of the rules they enacted. For example, they 
mention the privileges of the Alexandrian see, in accordance with 
“the ancient customs.’” By doing so they wanted to eliminate a wrong 
interpretation of their statement on provincial orgEinization.^ Explicit 
references to traditional rules or customs can be found in canons 1, 
2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18 and 19—which constitutes impressive 
evidence. But we must also keep in mind that conciliar canons were 
regarded more as guidelines than as strictly compulsory decrees. 
However, we will not go so far as to intimate that the Nicene legisla¬ 
tion did not bring about a new approach to canon law, even if this 
fact was not immediately perceived. Several customs solemnly en¬ 
dorsed by the “Holy and Great Council” thereafter became “canon¬ 
ical,” and whether implemented or not enjoyed a status of honor. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Nicene fathers, beyond any doubt, assumed that they repre¬ 
sented the whole catholic Church. This claim is clearly asserted in 
the last part of their Creed: “. . . the catholic Church anathematizes” 
those who disagree with their dogmatic statements.® In the legislative 
field they shared the same feeling. The phrasing of the canons is un- 
equivoci: they act on behalf of the entire Church. However, they 
did not try to vindicate such a claim. 

Their attitude actually implied two interwoven presuppositions: 
(1) Both in doctrinal and disciplinary matters, they considered 
themselves as acting in accordance with church tradition; in bringing 
precision into some controversial or dubious matters, they would 
not have agreed to regard their work as a basic novelty. In fact, the 
canonical enactments did not raise any real opposition. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, a deeply conservative man, did not object to the canons. His 

^Canon 6. The sees of Rome and Antioch are only mentioned as a refer¬ 
ence to the status quo. See Henry Chadwick, “Faith and Order at the Council 
of Nicaea: A Note on the Background of the Sixth Canon,” Harvard Theo¬ 
logical Review 53 (1960) 171-95. 

®The Greek text and an English translation can be found in J.N.D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, Green, 1950) 215-6. 
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unique concern, in the letter he drafted after the council, is related 
to his reluctant acceptance of the Creed.® (2) At that time no theory 
existed as to the nature of an ecumenical council and therefore 
about “acceptance” of the decisions made by such an assembly. It 
is obvious that the Nicene fathers simply regarded themselves as 
representing the genuine mens Ecclesiae. In the canons, the recurrent 
reference to “the Holy and Great Council”^® is significant: materially, 
the council had been summoned by Emperor Constantine,“ but the 
members of this assembly emphasized that the Holy Spirit himself 
inspired their decisions. Later on, St Cyril of Alexandria will go so 
far as to write about the Nicene fathers, “They did not speak them¬ 
selves, but actually the Spirit of God the Father was speaking.”^® 
What was meant precisely by the epithet, “Great”? Possibly, it 
primarily suggested the numerical importance of the participants, 
though there is uncertainty with regard to the actual figure.^® The 
overwhelming majority came from the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire.^^ To a certain extent, the council could appear “ecu- 
menicar’—though the Nicene fathers did not use the word itself. 
Evidence from the time, however, substantiates the idea that “Great” 
((jisydc^T]) alluded to the council’s numerical impressiveness."^® In¬ 
directly, it indicated that the gathering constituted a momentous 
event in the life of the Church. Therefore, we can assume that the 
epithets “dyLOc Kal psyaXT]” have been purposely used in order 
to point out the council’s right to issue authoritative pronouncements 
binding on the entire Church. 

Throughout the canons, the Church is fairly often referred to 
as “catholic.”^® Sometimes the word is used as a redundant adjective. 
Thus, in canon 9, concerning ordinations, it is stressed that “the 

®Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica 1:8, in J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius: 
Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church to A,D. 337 (London: 
SPCK, 1957) document 301, pp 364-7. 

*®Canons 2, 8, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

*^See E. Schwartz, Zur Geschichte des Athanasius, Gesammelte Schriften, 
3 (Berlin 1959). 

^^Epistles 39 (PG 77:181a). 

Gelzer, H. Hilgenfeld and O. Cuntz, Patrum nicaenorum nomina 
(Leipzig 1898). See also E. Honigmann, “Une liste inedite des peres de 
Nicee,” Byzantion 20 (1950) 63-71. 

westerners constituted only a tiny minority but, at any rate, one of 
them, Ossius of Cordoba, ecclesiastical advisor to Emperor Constantine, surely 
played a significant role, although it is difficult to determine his precise con¬ 
tribution. 

^®T.G. Jalland, The Church and the Papacy (London: spck, 1944) 215, 

n. 5. 

^®Canons 8 (four times!), 9 and 19. 
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catholic Church insists upon irreproachableness.” Elsewhere, it 
marks a distinction between the Church and sects/^ And from the 
first use of this adjective with a religious connotation during the 
second century, it became quite common. 

The canonical enactments of Nicea contain no definition of 
“catholicity.’”® To the best of our knowledge, attempts at explaining 
the meaning of the word “catholic” as an attribute of the true 
Church do not appear before the middle of the fourth century.®® 
In the Nicene canons, the term KaOoXiKrj EKKArjaia denotes a 
very concrete entity on two levels: the Church universal, and the 
local community headed by a regular bishop (6 Tfjq KaGoXiKfjq 
EKKXTiGiac; eTtLOKOTOc;). 

Regarding the theme of catholicity, a question necessarily 
arises: what was the impact of some of the council’s enactments 
with regard to an alteration of the Church’s structures? Canons 4 
and 6 established a procedure for the election of bishops, and in 
connection with this we find the first historical mention of the 
“metropolitan bishops.” Canon 5 states that twice a year a synod 
must be summoned within the framework of each province. Do such 
statements create a new situation, weakening the former status of 
local communities? It is difiicult to give a definite answer. First of 
all, evidence drawn from other canons of the same council clearly 
shows that the Nicene fathers considered the local church as the 
basic ecclesiastical entity. For instance, canons 15 and 16 forbid the 
transfer of bishops and other clerics from one church to another. 
The Nicene fathers give general guidelines regarding the acceptance 
of Novatianist and Paulianist clergy into the Church,®^ but the local 
bishops are given wide discretion in implementing these decisions. 
Regarding penitents, the council gives to every bishop the possibility 

^^Canons 8 and 19. 

^®On the origins of this phrasing, see K.L. Schmidt, The Church (New 
York: Harper, 1951) 63-5 (translation of the article “Ekklesia” in Theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament). The word “catholic” is first met 
in Christian literature in St Ignatius’ Letter to the Smymeans 8:2. However, 
dating the Ignatian corpus is a very controversial matter. Several contempo¬ 
rary scholars now favor a date around ad 160. See, for instance, R. Joly, Le 
dossier d*lgnace d*Antioche (Brussels 1979). 

^®Ka0oXiK6TTi<;, as an abstract noun used in connection with ecclesiology, 
is a neologism. 

®®CyriI of Jerusalem, Catechetical Orations 18:23 (PG 33:1044), in 
W.A, Jurgens, The Faith of the Early Fathers (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical 
Press, 1970) 1:359. 

®^Canons 8 and 19. 
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of alleviating penalties.®* Such freedom, however, is not allowed 
without qualification, and some of the council’s enactments appear 
very strict.*® But this stance has to be rightly understood: the Nicene 
fathers thought that they must not deviate from traditional principles, 
especially when they believed that a rule came from apostolic times.*^ 
Moreover, when they use the word Kavcbv, they refer to a permanent 
and intangible church law.*® Such references could not be considered 
as encroachments upon local bishops’ rights. Canon 5 states that 
in every province synods shall be held twice a year in order to serve 
as a higher church court to which clerics and laypersons may appeal 
if they think they have been unjustly condemned by their own bishop. 
The synodal institution was certainly not at all an innovation in 
church life.*® What constituted a novelty was the determination of 
periodicity within the institutional framework of the provinces. How¬ 
ever, even the regular gathering of a provincial council was not a 
real innovation, at least in the East. The custom is mentioned in the 
middle of the third century by Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia.*^ Furthermore, it has to be noted that in canon 5 the 
synod’s competence is restricted to reconsidering penalties arbitrarily 
imposed by individual bishops. The granting of broad powers to 
provincial synods is a post-Nicene phenomenon.** However, we do 
not intimate that such a tendency did not previously exist, at least 
in embryonic form. The Nicene canon did not foresee the case of a 
bishop’s deposition and of giving notice of appeal. Soon, it would 
become a serious issue, and councils tried to enact appropriate 
rules.*® 

An important question should be raised in connection with the 

®*Canon 12: “the bishop may determine yet more favorably [<()lXocv- 
0pcon6T£p6v Ti] concerning them.” 

^Canons 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

®^ApostoIic origins are clearly suggested in canons 2 and 17. 

*®Canons 2, 9, 10, 13 (kovovikoc; v6poq), 15, 16 and 18. On the mean¬ 
ing and the use of the word “canon,” see L. Wenger, “Canon in der romischen 
Rechtsquellen und den Papyri,” Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Philosophisch'-historische Klasse (Vienna 1942). 

®®Hilaire Marot, “Conciles ant6niceens et conciles oecumeniques,” in Le 
Concile et les conciles (Paris 1960) 19-43. See also Othmar Heggelbacher, 
Geschichte des Fruhchristlichen Kirchenrechts his zum Konzil von Nizda 
(Fribourg 1974) 105-21. 

Letter of Firmilian to Cyprian, in Cyprian, Letters 75:4 (ed. Hartel, 
812): “per singulos annos.” 

**E.g., canon 19 of Antioch, Apostolic Canon 37. 

*®Canons 14 and 15 of Antioch; canons 3 (Gr), 4 (Gr) and 5 (Gr) 
of Sardica. On this topic see H. Hess, The Canons of the Council of Sardica 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958) 109-27. 
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Church’s structures. The Council of Nicea alludes to a canonical 
procedure for the election of bishops: they must be elected by the 
bishops within the framework of each province/® Insofar as partici¬ 
pation of the local clergy and laity is not mentioned, it has been 
sometimes inferred that they were excluded from the process. This, 
for instance, is Balsamon’s point of view.®^ However, this interpre¬ 
tation is totally inconsistent with evidence adduced by a document 
issued by the Nicene council itself—T/ie Synodal Letter to the 
Churches of Egypt, In that letter the rights of the people are openly 
and unequivocally acknowledged/® Furthermore, many documents 
of post-Nicene times proved that such a practice existed. It would 
be tedious to bring up all the evidence of this fact, and, moreover, 
it is not relevant to the subject. On the other hand, the rule on 
episcopal elections by the bishops of the province can hardly be 
considered as an innovation, as it was already a widespread custom 
in the middle of the third century, according to St Cyprian’s testi¬ 
mony.®® 

Before the administrative reforms initiated by Emperor Dio¬ 
cletian (284-305), provinces were large geographical areas. Frequent 
gatherings of their entire episcopate would have been difficult. With 
the multiplication of the provinces under Diocletian and the con¬ 
sequent shrinking of their size, it became possible to hold meetings 
of bishops within the framework of each province for a variety of 
reasons, but especially for the cheirotonia of bishops.®^ Thus, the 
enactments of the Nicene fathers took this opportunity for regulating 
a practice already existing in its early stage of development 

Now, if we consider the very firm stand that the Nicene fathers 
take on the right of metropolitans in the election of bishops, we 
must say that, at least to a certain extent, it was an innovation. One 
may certainly assert that the churches of large cities (civitates 

®®Canon 4. 

^^Nomocanon 1:23, scholium (ed. Rallis and Potlis, 1:60). 

**Theodoret, Historia ecclesiastica 1:9 (Griechische Christliche Schrift- 
steller, 39:42). While observing that canons 4 and 6 make no reference to 
the participation of local clergy and laity, R. Gryson rightly remarks: “Pour 
conclure a un changement aussi considerable dans les mentalit6s et dans les 
usages, il faudrait plus qu’un simple silence,” See his “Les elections 6piscopales 
en orient au IVe siecle,” Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique 74:2 (1979) 304. 

^^Letters 61:5 (ed. Hartel, 739). 

*^In ancient Christian terminology, refers both to election 

and consecration, considered as two stages of the same process. Nevertheless, 
it can sometimes designate election alone. The meaning has to be determined 
by the context. Concerning the administrative reforms initiated by Emperor 
Diocletian, see A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1964) 1:42-3. 
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ampUores) had always exerted an influence on townships located in 
their vicinity. Moreover, evangelization spread from the large cities 
to neighboring areas. The bishops of these large cities did not feel 
unconcerned about the choice of their fellow bishops throughout 
their sphere of influence. The alleged total independence of every 
local church during the first centuries is nothing other than a myth. 
The novelty of the Nicene legislation consists precisely in the raising 
of a custom to the level of an obligatory rule. Canon 4 states: “In 
every province the ratification [to Kupoq] of what is done [i.e., the 
bishop’s election] should be left to the metropolitan.” Canon 6 is 
even more explicit: “And this is to be universally understood, that 
if anyone be made bishop without the consent 
of the metropolitan, the Great Council has declared that such a man 
ought not to be a bishop.” Although this firm statement was espe¬ 
cially directed against Melitian dissidents who challenged the tradi¬ 
tional prerogatives of the Alexandrian bishop, it has, nevertheless, 
a universal significance.^ 

What are the ecclesiological implications of such statements? 
How far can they be considered as altering the previous church 
order? In other words, are those enactments a significant landmark 
on the way of creating regional primacies? First of all, it is note¬ 
worthy that the Nicene fathers did not try to set up a suprametropoli- 
tan system. Later on, canons 6 and 7 were wrongly understood, 
due to an adjustment to a totally different historical context. In 
the fifth century, the wording of canon 6 was purposely adulterated.®^ 
Actually, the Nicene fathers had a very limited goal in this matter: 
they were not inclined to overstep the boundaries of the metropoli¬ 
tan districts. We can even note a deficiency in their legislation, as 
they do not define any procedure for the election of the metropolitan. 
As a matter of fact, no further canonical legislation issued during the 
fourth century dealt with this issue. Somewhat later, the question 
became a serious source of disagreement. But it is clear that the 
Nicene canons contain no definition of any jurisdictional power over 
the metropolitans. The first part of canon 6 is not inconsistent with 
our assertion. It is true that canon 6 makes an exception to the gen¬ 
eral rule in the case of the geographical area of the metropolitan 

®*The seriousness of the Melitian schism is stressed by Annik Martin, 
“Athanase et les Melitiens (325-335),” in Politique et theologie chez Athanase 
d*Alexandrie (Paris 1974) 31-61. 

®®See Bl. Phidas, FI poOrroB^asiq Aiafi 0 p(j) 6 a£CDc; too ©Eopou rflc; 
nsvrapxioct; tcov OaTpiapxov (Athens 1969) 51-95. 

®^See E. Schwartz, “Der sechste nizaenische Kanon auf der Synode von 
Chalkedon,” Sitzungsberichte der Preussen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse (Berlin 1930). 
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jurisdiction imparted to the bishop of Alexandria. This jurisdiction 
oversteps the boundaries of a single civil province. In order to justify 
this exception, canon 6 mentions “the ancient customs” and similari¬ 
ties in the cases of the Roman and Antiochian sees, because, in both 
cases, this privilege was not challenged. 

My reference to the Roman Church introduces the next topic: 
is it possible to discover from the Nicene canons anything relating 
to a Roman supremacy? The sharp answer is no! We take, of course, 
into account the genuine text issued by the council itself. There is 
only an allusive mention of the Roman bishop in a comparison to 
the position of the Alexandrian bishop, and it concerns exclusively 
the latter’s prerogatives as a metropolitan of the several provinces 
in Egypt. This does not mean that the Nicene fathers intended to 
underestimate the position of the Roman see. Nothing in the canons 
or in other statements issued by the council suggests such a view. 
As a matter of fact, the Roman Church played a very small role in 
the whole process involving the Council of Nicea itself. Later on, 
such an omission appeared strange, even in the East, and fictitious 
materials infiltrated the historical data.®* 

Several factors explain this situation. First of all, albeit ecumen¬ 
ical, the Council of Nicea was mainly, in its concerns and in its 
membership, an event regarding the Eastern Church. As far as the 
dogmatic issue was concerned, Western Christendom, and especially 
the Roman see, was not breaking the solidarity of the Church uni¬ 
versal. Pope Sylvester was not a strong personality and did not try 
to take advantage of the domestic difiiculties of the Eastern Church 
in order to enhance his authority. At any rate, such an attempt 
would have hardly been realistic. B.J. Kidd writes, “As compared 
with the Emperor, the Pope counted for nothing.”®* Perhaps such 
a strong opinion cannot be accepted without qualification; however, 
it expresses to a certain extent a factual reality. Furthermore, the 
eastern bishops did not question the primacy of the Roman see. The 
Roman priest-legates signed the synodal document just after Ossius 
of Cordoba.**® At that time, the concept of universal primacy was 
not an immediately obvious one. In any case, in the East, primacy 

®*Gelasius of Cyzicus (fl second part of the fifth century) assumes that 
Ossius of Cordoba acted as Pope Sylvester’s deputy. Historia ecclesiastical 
2:5 (Griechische Christliche Schriftsteller, 44). H.E. Symonds calls Gelasius 
an “erratic church historian.” See his The Church Universal and the See of 
Rome (London: spck, 1939) 45. 

^^The Roman Primacy to A.D. 461 (London: spck, 1936) 45. 

Turner, Ecclesiae occidentalis monumenta iuris antiquissima, fasc. 
1 , pars prior (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899) 36-7. 
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did not denote anything more than an imprecise idea of moral 
authority. Be that as it may, the Nicene fathers did not assign a 
specific jurisdictional position to the bishop of Rome within the 
structure of the Church universal. And at any rate, the Nicene 
canons were reverently accepted by the Roman Church, and for a 
long time they were considered as the main source of its canon law. 
However, the wording of canon 6 underwent interpolation in Rome 
during the second part of the fourth century. At the text’s beginning 
the following sentence was inserted: Ecclesia Romana semper habuit 
primatus (The Roman Church always held primaciesThe initial 
aim of this interpolation has not yet been elucidated. The use of the 
plural primatus lessens the force of the statement, as is rightly 
pointed out by Gervaise Jalland.^^ After the Council of Sardica 
(343), the canons issued by this synod were added to those of 
Nicea and were regarded in the West as enactments of the Council 
of Nicea.^^ Three of the Sardican canons grant the pope powers of 
accepting appeals from local bishops.^ But those textual distortions 
have no bearing on the matter of Nicene ecclesiology. 

Chronologically, the Council of Nicea is situated in a period of 
the evolution of church structures. But those developments are not 
really reflected in the council’s statements. Yet when the evolution 
materialized, the wording of canon 6 was also altered in the East. 
Originally, there was a sentence phrased as follows: . . in the 

other provinces, let the metropolitan churches [xaic; tGv prjxpo- 
iroXscov £KKXir|a(aic;] retain their privileges.” The words tGv 
^jiriTpoiroXECov were then deliberately deleted."^ This falsification, 
made in the fifth century, was intended to enhance the jurisdictional 
powers of Christendom’s major sees. It typified a new church order 
implying an ecclesiological concept of unity: the moral authority of 
major sees now involved jurisdictional powers over large geographical 
areas. But this concept was totally alien to the thought of the Nicene 
fathers and therefore could not have been reflected in their enact¬ 
ments. In fact, they took the opposite direction in the case of Jeru¬ 
salem: they acknowledged the honorary position of its bishop, but 
they pointed out the rights of the metropolitan see of Caesarea over 
Jerusalem.^® 

^^Codex Ingilrami, in ibid., pars altera, 121. 

^^The Church and the Papacy, 309. 

^^Hess, The Canons of the Council of Sardica, 49-55. 

«Ibid., 109-27. 

^See Schwartz’s “Der sechste nizaenische Kanon.” 

^®Canon 7: “Since custom and ancient tradition have prevailed that the 
bishop of Aelia [i.e., Jerusalem] should be honored, let him have what is con- 
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The ecclesiological views that can be inferred from canons 4, 5, 
6 and 7 exhibit, beyond any doubt, a basic conservatism regarding 
the Church’s organization. The Nicene fathers were more eager to 
confirm and to make explicit customary law than to innovate. Indeed, 
they intended to issue prescriptions in accordance with preexisting 
rules and customs. 

Two other topics ought to be treated, though briefly, and they 
will be considered only in connection with their ecclesiological rele¬ 
vance. The Nicene canons are not concerned with the relations 
between Church and state, even allusively, unless we regard as par¬ 
tially relevant to this subject canon 12, which deals with service in 
the armed forces. In actual fact, this canon is concretely related to 
renegades who had served under Licinius^^^an interpretation sup¬ 
ported by evidence of that time.*" 

It is dfficult to evaluate accurately the role played by the 
Emperor Constantine during the synodal sessions. Eusebius is not a 
reliable witness. The emperor was not conversant with canonical 
matters. His main concern was the restoration of Christian unity, 
imperiled by the Arian controversy and also, to a certain extent, by 
differences concerning the date of Easter.^® At any rate, the ecclesiol¬ 
ogy involved in the Nicene canons does not reflect imperial inter¬ 
ference. Constantine, to be sure, anticipated good practical effects 
from the canonical regulations issued by the council. On the other 
hand, the Nicene fathers did not question the emperor’s role in the 
life of the Church. We must bear in mind that the pattern of relations 
prevailing at that moment between Church and empire was very 

sistent with this honor [xqv dKoXouSCav Tf]<; Tipfjcd, saving its due dignity 
to the Metropolis [Caesarea].” 

“•^See Charles Munier, UEglise dans VEmpire romain (Paris 1979) 195. 
Hamack rightly points out that “the canon does not concern the military 
profession in general and its relationship to the Christian religion; rather, it 
concerns those Christian soldiers who at first lived up to their confession by 
leaving Lucinius’ army when he issued his commands against Christianity.” 
See Militia Christi: The Christian Religion and the Military in the First Three 
Centuries, tr. D, Mclnnes Gracie (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981) 103. 

^*Canon 3 of the Council of Arles (314) states; “Concerning those who 
throw down their arms in times of peace, we have decreed that they should 
be kept from communion.” Stevenson, A New Eusebius, 322. Echoing 
the Church’s tradition, St Basil writes: “Our Fathers did not think that killing 
in war was murder.” Canon 13, in Henry R. Percival, The Seven Ecumenical 
Councils (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, n.d.) 605. 

^®A.H.M. Jones seems to overestimate the role of the emperor, trusting 
too much the account of Eusebius. See his Constantine and the Conversion of 
Europe (Toronto: Medieval Academy of America, 1978) 129-43. 
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recent. Coordination worked on a very empirical level, without possi¬ 
ble reference to preexisting patterns.®® 

The Church’s image as reflected in the Nicene canons reveals 
a society that intends to keep full doctrinal unity and decent moral 
standards. Several canons directly express these concerns.®^ How¬ 
ever, the Nicene fathers firmly reject demands going beyond estab¬ 
lished rules. Novatian clergy may not be admitted to the catholic 
Church unless they renounce their erroneous positions; “they should 
profess in writing that they will observe and follow the dogmas of 
the catholic and apostolic Church, in particular, that they will com¬ 
municate with persons who have been twice married, and with those 
who fall away in persecution, for whom a season has been set and 
a definite time determined. Thus, in all things they are to follow the 
dogmas of the catholic Church.”®® Obviously, “dogma” here refers 
to a teaching of the Church in general. Precisely, the Nicene council 
did not urge the rebaptism of Novatians, for their doctrine on the 
Holy Trinity was basically in accordance with catholic teaching.®* 
Thus, the Nicene fathers implicitly rejected the Cyprianic position 
in ecclesiology. On the other hand, they refused to endorse the views 
of Pope Stephen, the adversary of Cyprian: they did prescribe 
rebaptism for Paulianist converts. Those sectarians used to baptize 
according to the rite of the catholic Church. Nevertheless, their 
baptism was not considered as valid because the trinitarian doctrine 
of this sect was totally in disagreement with the Church’s teaching 
and Paul of Samosata had been officially condemned as a heretic.®* 
Therefore, it is obvious that identity of faith was the main factor 
taken into account in both cases. 

« ♦ « 

In sum, the Nicene council was not concerned with issues 
directly involving ecclesiology. However, the council’s statements, 

®®For a good survey of this issue, see Steven Runciman, The Byzantine 
Theocracy (Cambridge: University Press, 1977) 5-25, with bibliographic ma¬ 
terial on pp 165-8 

®'Canons 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17 and 19. 

*^anon 8. 

®*The trinitarian doctrine of Novatian certainly reflected a stage of 
development not fully in accordance with further developments of theology. 
Actually, he professed a “dynamic monarchianism.” See J.N.D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Doctrines, 115-6. 

®^As Kelly writes, “Paul’s thought is notoriously difficult to evaluate.” 
Ibid., 118. As far as one can reconstitute his theology, it seems that Paul 
combined a strict modalism with adoptionism. Ritual conformity of Paulianist 
baptism with the practice of the catholic Church is attested to by St Atha¬ 
nasius, Against the Arians 42-43 (PG 26:236-41). 
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especially the canons, presuppose a broad consensus on ecclesiolog- 
ical principles. The fact that ^ose principles, then, were not at stake 
offers us the advantage of viewing them in a nonpolemical context. 
Thus, the Nicene canons give us valuable material expressing current 
ideas on the Church at that time. As such, they reflect a conservative 
view on ecclesiastical structures. It is very important to make a clear 
distinction between the genuine meaning of the Nicene canons and 
distorted interpretations of those canons that arose later on. The 
Nicene fathers did not intend an alteration of existing church order, 
but its consolidation. At the very most, they regarded their regula¬ 
tions as adjustments and, in some cases, as condemnation of wrong 
habits. 
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Notes and Comments 


The Oral Tradition about the Death of Fr Juvenaly 
among the Native Peoples of Southwestern Alaska 


Since the publication of Ivan PetrofFs fictional Diary of Father 
Juvenaly over a century ago, most historians, including Bancroft, 
have recorded that the first Orthodox missionary to the Alaskan 
mainland, Hieromonk Juvenaly (bom Yakov Govorukhin) of the 
1794 Valaamo mission to Kodiak, was killed by hostile Indians on 
the shores of Lake Iliamna. There seems to be no previously pub¬ 
lished inquiry into the incident among the native people of the area, 
although Fr Yakov Netsvetov, the first resident missionary in the 
Yukon delta (1845-1863), records his belief that Fr Juvenaly died 
much further west, at the mouth of the Kuskokwim River. The pur¬ 
pose of this brief article is to present the oral tradition surviving 
among the Yup’ik Eskimo and Tanaina Indian peoples of south¬ 
western Alaska, and to document how this material presents a differ¬ 
ent version of the circumstances of Fr Juvenaly’s martyrdom and 
corroborates Fr Netsvetov’s report.* 

Traditional societies have universally considered themselves the 
“Real People,” whose language and traditions were divinely instituted 
at the foundation of the world. Their use of the land of their 
ancestors is everywhere considered an eternal right, established by 
the Creator when the earth was made. The Hebrews were not the 
only ones who considered theirs a Holy Land given to them by 
God forever. All primal cultures considered their homelands their 
own by “divine right,” and defended their territories when intruders 
from other tribes invaded or trespassed. It is altogether logical, then, 
to expect the first non-Yup’iks who visited southwestern Alaska 
late in the eighteenth century to have encountered opposition, and 
the oral tradition of the native people of this region substantiates this. 

♦In deference to local traditions regarding Fr Juvenaly, the Holy Synod 
of the Orthodox Church in America has authorized his local veneration among 
the “martyrs of Alaska” within the diocese of Alaska. 
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The Kuskokwim Tradition 

Native people of the Kuskokwim delta have for generations 
related how they first welcomed visiting European merchant ships 
with hostility and suspicion. The first intruders were, according to 
this tradition, murdered and their possessions confiscated. Not 
knowing what the use of bleached flour might be, they dumped the 
contents of the sacks into the river in order to make use of the first 
cotton cloth they had ever seen. Later they discovered the fermented 
product of wheat flour, fresh water and perhaps a few other ingredi¬ 
ents from the ship stores to be a mildly intoxicating beverage. Even 
later, after trade relations had been established, the natives were 
still unfamiliar with the use of flour and continued to dispose of it 
and save only the sacks. 

Another story relates how the first party of five Russians to 
arrive at a location called the “West Point” at the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim were invited to dinner and offered a local intoxicant. 
Becoming quite drunk, the guests fell into a sleep from which they 
were never to awaken, for their hosts killed them and buried them 
at a site no longer remembered. (Oral testimony of Yeako Fisher, 
Kwethluk) 

One of the most significant traditions about the first contacts 
with Europeans, however, seems to have circulated less widely. A 
random survey of Yup’ik speakers in one village revealed only one 
elder familiar with it, but be on the “best” authority, having heard 
the tale from a now deceased elder who enjoyed the finest reputation 
as a storyteller and expert oral historian. As Adam Andrew recalls, 
he heard from Yuaggaq, a native of Kuigliuk (Kwethluk), that the 
first priest to visit the Kuskokwim delta was martyred by coastal 
Yup’ik hunters. 

As the story goes, the first priest arrived at the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim with a naaqista (literally “reader”) in a suunacuar or 
“little ship.” Since these two were the only “passengers,” the boat 
may have been a canoe, but definitely not a kayak, for which the 
Yup’ik invented the word (qayaq). The Yupiat were frightened by 
the arrival of the strangers and killed the priest immediately, though 
by what means is not related. His companion jumped into the river 
and dove deep into the water, displaying remarkable skill in remain¬ 
ing under water for relatively long periods. This ability to swim “like 
a seal” impressed the pursuers, who, after a lengthy chase, captured 
and killed the naaqista as well. 

The local shaman removed the pectoral cross from the priest’s 
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body and put it on. He then tried three times to perform some reli¬ 
gious/magical rite, but complained that he could not. Instead he 
reported to the others that whenever he attempted to work any magic, 
his power left him, and he was raised several feet off the ground. 
Removing the cross (which is described as “brass”), he encouraged 
the others not to harm another man who might at some later time 
come in similar garb, for there is power in these people, and it is 
better not to oppose them. (Adam Andrew from Yuaggaq, 
Kwethluk) 

Another informant relates that the present-day residents of 
Quinhagak, at the mouth of the Kuskokwim, though reluctant to 
discuss this story with outsiders, still recall this event and add that 
the priest’s body was taken up the river to the mountains and buried 
there. Whether anyone there knows the traditional site is unknown, 
and further investigation will be necessary. (Alfred Alexie, originally 
from Kwethluk, currently residing in Quinhagak) 

This tale raises several interesting points. It is altogether possible 
that Fr Juvenaly reached the coast of western Alaska only in 1796. 
It had been supposed that he died a martyr’s death in the Iliamna 
Lake region, and fictional accounts of the circumstances of his 
murder have circulated for many years. Petroff’s account of Juvenaly’s 
death, based on the “Diary” of Fr Juvenaly which he probably 
fabricated himself, has served as the basis for much of this tradition. 
(T. Hinkley) 

If we accept the Yup’ik story, however, it seems probable that 
Juvenaly, accompanied by an assistant from the Ilianma area (and 
probably an Athabaskan), traveled to the Kuskokwim, where they 
were both martyred. The fact that the naaqista came in a suunacuar 
—an open boat, not a kayak—and could swim so well, indicates that 
he was from an area where water warmed to a comfortable enough 
temperature to make such proficiency the option it never was in 
Kodiak. There are, of course, thousands of small freshwater ponds 
and lakes in the Kuskokwim/Yukon delta where children wade for 
recreation in the summer, but the intruder’s swimming ability sur¬ 
prised and impressed witnesses, who had never seen anyone swim so 
well. 


The Iliamna Tradition 

One of the reasons that swimming was and is so diflScult to 
learn in rural Alaska is the cool temperature of the water all year 
round. Only smaller lakes and ponds become warm enough in sum- 
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mer to make swimming enjoyable, and this occurs in a season when 
most adults are extremely busy preparing the season’s fish harvest 
for winter storage. 

Although the information is too scanty to make a definite deter¬ 
mination, it is possible if not probable that the priest’s companion 
was an Athabaskan from the Lake Clark/Iliamna region, since he 
probably arrived in a large canoe, exhibited such remarkable swim¬ 
ming ability and must have been considered an enemy, or at least 
an “outsider.” Today it is no longer common to find people swim¬ 
ming in the larger lakes. Young adults, however, recall that just a 
few decades ago Lake Iliamna became warm enough to swim in 
comfortably during the summer. The significantly warmer weather 
recorded during this recent period has led to the melting of the 
area’s glaciers at a tremendously rapid rate. This cold water melts 
into the lakes, lowering the water temperature year round. The 
extraordinary climatic changes of the past thirty years explain the 
decline of active swimming in the Lake Iliamna area near Newhalen 
village. The possibility remains, however, that the swimmer who 
accompanied Fr Juvenaly to the Kuskokwim was a Yup’ik from 
Iliamna, but if this were so it would be difiicult to explain why he 
should have been killed, since he could have explained himself and 
his mission to “Real People” of the same tribe who spoke the same 
language. 

Tanaina Indians on the coast of Cook Inlet, however, have 
been swimming and even diving in the cold waters of the North 
Pacific since precontact times. Seal and whale hunters regularly 
dove into the sea to retrieve sinking wounded prey, and elderly 
hunters recall swimming in rivers still flowing with spring ice in 
order to rescue others or reach their boats. It is altogether possible 
that a coastal Tanaina guide led Juvenaly west, but exactly how far 
west remains unclear. (Maxim Chickaluchan, Tyonek) 

Natives of Iliamna Lake recall the arrival of the first white men 
and their response. Because the Russian party dealt arrogantly with 
the men and took advantage of the women, the people awaited an 
opportunity to kill them. This closely parallels the Kuskokwim story 
of initial contact with Russians. It is not clear whether the first priest 
accompanied this group or whether he arrived later. (Fr David 
Askoak, Iliamna) 

But there is no evidence in the Iliamna area of a priest being 
killed. On the contrary, the story relates that the priest, barefoot in 
the snow, escaped and was chased into the mountains to the north, 
where, on the edge of a cliff, his tracks simply disappeared. Although 
the party searched everywhere, his body was not found anywhere at 
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the base of this cliff, so that the pursuers inferred that he had been 
miraculously transported out of danger. (Nick Olympic, Newhalen) 
Indians at Pedro Bay recall that they too were proficient swim¬ 
mers, but have no tradition of a priest being killed in this area. 
Rather, their tradition corroborates the evidence given at Newhalen. 
(Lugaria Foss, Iliamna) 

There is also another Iliamna tradition that relates the disap¬ 
pearance of a naaqista, but the date of this event seems to be much 
later in the history of European contact. (Nick Olympic) 

Kuskokwim residents are familiar with the Iliamna oral tradi¬ 
tion, and when asked if they know of any story about a priest being 
killed, they relate only the Kuskokwim tale. When asked specifically 
about a priest being martyred at Iliamna, they reply that only a 
party of Russian trappers was killed there. (Fr Nicolai Michael, 
Adam Andrew, Kwethluk) 


Conclusion 

While it is still impossible to document with certainty the exact 
site of Fr Juvenaly’s death, the oral tradition from elders in many 
Athabaskan and Yup’ik Eskimo communities displays substantial 
agreement on the circumstances and the location of his martyrdom. 
Rather than being killed by Indians on the eastern shore of Lake 
Iliamna, it appears at least possible that Fr Juvenaly died at the 
hands of Eskimo hunters several hundred miles further west, and 
that with him perished his Athabaskan (Tanaina) Indian guide, 
possibly a convert, and therefore another martyr whose name will 
probably remain unknown until the end of time. 

Additional information/corroboration is being sought from 
adults in Quinhagak, who may be understandably reluctant to share 
their legend with outsiders, especially since the majority of the 
village is Moravian, not Orthodox. The present article may constitute 
all that can be currently ascertained about the circumstances of Fr 
Juvenaly’s death for the foreseeable future. Inconclusive as this in¬ 
formation may be, it is for now all that can be said about the inci¬ 
dent, based on the oral tradition of the native people of the region. 

Michael Oleksa 
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One Yet Two: Monastic Tradition East and West. Ed. M. Basil Pennington. 

Cistercian Study Series, 29. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 

1976. 509 pp., $14.95. 

These essays, reporting on a conference that took place in 1973, provide 
resources of continuing importance. The essays are papers from a world 
conference on Cistercian and Orthodox spirituality held at Oxford with rep¬ 
resentatives from five continents and more than twenty different nations. 
While the Cistercians far outnumbered the Orthodox participants, the presence 
of leaders of such caliber as Archimandrite (now Bishop) Kallistos Ware 
and others provided a volume of lasting significance. It includes not only 
essays of both monastics and academics of East and West, but also a special 
message to the World Council of Churches and the Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity and a summary proceeding of the discussions. The discussions 
are organized around three foci: Orthodoxy yesterday and today, the Cister¬ 
cian tradition, and the contacts and interchanges between the Cistercian 
fathers and eastern monasticism. The presence of Cistercians in the crusader 
states and the use of eastern sources in the early Cistercian fathers are ex¬ 
plored extensively. 

This should be an exciting work for the historian, the student of spiritual¬ 
ity, the ecumenist and the serious soul in search of resources for nurturing 
the Christian spirit. From the ecumenical point of view, the methodology is 
extremely important. 

The question of methodology is most pertinent at the very center of the 
ecumenical problem between the East and West: the vision of God. The West, 
and particularly the Cistercian tradition under consideration here, is noted 
for its cataphatic direction in understanding God; the eastern tradition is 
characterized by the apophatic mode. While it is a facile western distinction 
to isolate these elements as being unique to the monastic tradition, particularly 
in its prescholastic form, the affinity of both emphases is shown more closely 
in pursuing the reality of God himself. Certainly, it is in this reflection on the 
very deepest elements of the reality of our faith, which we share and which 
form our divided spiritual lives, that the ecumenical dialogue becomes most 
vital. 

The study is a fine challenge to the whole ecumenical movement—^which, 
in its conciliar form, tends to be dominated by questions of social justice 
and mission and, in its theological form, tends to be dominated by academic 
and cognitive concerns often formulated in the scholastic categories of the 
West. For decades, the renewal of Roman Catholic theology, for example, 
has focused on retrieving the monastic elements of prescholastic western 
theology as well as looking at newer biblical approaches to theology in the 
service of reconciliation. This early monastic tradition of the Cistercians, 
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which drew heavily on eastern sources, provides an invaluable reservoir of 
potential common Christian reflection. 

The modern experiential concern in theology and in the ecumenical venture 
coincides with the serious appoach to the monastic experience, which voids 
neither the churchly divisions nor the theological differences, yet sees the 
transcendent mystical call as moving deeper than the other elements of the 
ecumenical work. 

Our experience here has helped us to realize the deep unities in the 
tradition of prayer and devotion w^hich have persisted through times 
of acute division and conflict. Unity at the level of prayer and life 
in Christ provides, we believe, the context in which today dogmatic 
and historical differences can be profitably discussed and by God’s 
grace, resolved. Growth toward unity in spirituality is important 
also in relationship to the present search for the experience of God 
which is found within the Churches and outside them, and in relation 
to the growing dialogue between the Christian faith and the other 
religious traditions of mankind. (495) 

There is no question about the contribution of the monastic institutions and 
the monastic persons who have immersed themselves in ecumenical work to 
the reconciling force of the gospel in our own times. Of course, Thomas Mer¬ 
ton, the great Cistercian contemporary, provides a model. 

The essays of a historical and analytical nature cover a variety of topics, 
from silence in prayer through the influence of such important figures as 
Pseudo-Dionysius, St Tikhon, William of St Thierry and such historical 
periods as the Reform of de Ranee and Bernard—as well as, of course, more 
contemporary citations of Merton. 

The approach of using monastic styles of theology finds the eastern and 
western monks closer than their academic coreligionists. This is, then, a very 
important complement to the serious academic discussion and ecclesiastical 
contacts between East and West. One is only disappointed to find that in this 
conference the monks of the West—^the Cistercians—far outnumber the voices 
from the East, and thus the conclusion and the report end up being formu¬ 
lated in language more amenable to the West than the East. 

However, as a beginning of what is to be a very significant element in 
the long road to reconciliation, we can only be grateful for the leadership 
of serious monks, true to their traditions—such as Basil Pennington and 
Archimandrite Kallistos—in taking the task of opening to God as one entail¬ 
ing the opening to the other in dialogue. As the introduction says: 

it seems to me that this common search can only be fruitful if first 
we meet each other in the Spirit as men of the Spirit who have had 
some experience of Christ through contemplation and ascetic practice. 

As we share our experience of Christ in the Spirit we will see that 
we are really often trying to express the same Inexpressible, and the 
difference lies only in the poverty of our attempts. Our Fathers 
struggled with much suffering and pain through the first Councils 
to find the truth and the right words in which to express it—so must 
Christians in our times. But the Lord Jesus Christ, whom we know, 
love and experience in the Holy Spirit, is the one same risen Lord, 
the only-begotten of the Father, who lives now with him, forever 
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one in the Spirit of Love. In this life in the Spirit we are already one 
and the more we give ourselves up to this living Spirit the more 
we will find the way to express the true unity that is ours in 
him. (10) 

Incidentally, questions of scripture and tradition of historical methodology 
in dealing with influences of the East and West are also raised, and these 
have a contribution to make in more traditional ecumenical concerns—such 
as the issue of sacraments and church order. For example, the monastic 
perspective contributes both to seeing the difference between East and West 
and preserving that which is essential to both: 

Within the context of the basic common understanding of tradition, 
however, there is a difference of emphases for outlook between 
East and West. The Orthodox tend to look at it more from God’s 
point of view, His primary role in the activity. The West emphasizes 
more the role of the human agent or instrument. The Eastern view 
is perhaps the one more compatible with the monastic or contempla¬ 
tive approach to reality, yet it can lead to a certain immobility on 
the part of man—the tradition can become relatively static. (158) 

As the theologians search for the ancient and undivided Church in witness 
to the apostolic faith through theological dialogue, the monastics seek the 
living vitality of an undivided faith at the root of Christian experience of 
God, calling and energizing the Christian to that same eschatological goal 
to which all in the churches are called, and to which the monastic is a 
unique witness. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C. 


Augsburg and Constantinople: The Correspondence between the Tubingen 
Theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople on the Augs¬ 
burg Confession, Tr. George Mastrantonis. The Archbishop lakovos 
Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources, 7. Preface by Archbishop 
lakovos, Foreword by N.M. Vaporis. General Edition. Brookline, Mass.: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1982. 350 + xix pp., cloth, $22.50. 

His Eminence Archbishop lakovos has described Fr George Mastrantonis* 
translation of Acta et Scripta Theologorum Wirtembergensium et Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani D. Hieremiae: quae utrique ab anno MDLXXVI usque 
ad Annum MDLXXXl de Augustana Confessione inter se miserunt: Graece 
et iMtine ab ijsdem Theologis edita (Acts and writings of the Wittenberg 
theologians and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Dr Jeremiah, which were 
held from 1576 to the year 1581. Concerning the Augsburg Confession: 
Greek and Latin edited by the same theologians) as an “extraordinary book” 
which he would recommend “to all those who would like to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to understand better both Lutheranism and the Protestant 
Reformation, as well as the Orthodox response to them” (xiii). Certainly, 
the book contains translations of Greek Orthodox and Lutheran documents 
of the late sixteenth century that demonstrate that ecumenical encounter 
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one in the Spirit of Love. In this life in the Spirit we are already one 
and the more we give ourselves up to this living Spirit the more 
we will find the way to express the true unity that is ours in 
him. (10) 

Incidentally, questions of scripture and tradition of historical methodology 
in dealing with influences of the East and West are also raised, and these 
have a contribution to make in more traditional ecumenical concerns—such 
as the issue of sacraments and church order. For example, the monastic 
perspective contributes both to seeing the difference between East and West 
and preserving that which is essential to both: 

Within the context of the basic common understanding of tradition, 
however, there is a difference of emphases for outlook between 
East and West. The Orthodox tend to look at it more from God’s 
point of view, His primary role in the activity. The West emphasizes 
more the role of the human agent or instrument. The Eastern view 
is perhaps the one more compatible with the monastic or contempla¬ 
tive approach to reality, yet it can lead to a certain immobility on 
the part of man—the tradition can become relatively static. (158) 

As the theologians search for the ancient and undivided Church in witness 
to the apostolic faith through theological dialogue, the monastics seek the 
living vitality of an undivided faith at the root of Christian experience of 
God, calling and energizing the Christian to that same eschatological goal 
to which all in the churches are called, and to which the monastic is a 
unique witness. 

Brother Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C. 


Augsburg and Constantinople: The Correspondence between the Tubingen 
Theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople on the Augs¬ 
burg Confession, Tr. George Mastrantonis. The Archbishop lakovos 
Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources, 7. Preface by Archbishop 
lakovos, Foreword by N.M. Vaporis. General Edition. Brookline, Mass.: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1982. 350 + xix pp., cloth, $22.50. 

His Eminence Archbishop lakovos has described Fr George Mastrantonis* 
translation of Acta et Scripta Theologorum Wirtembergensium et Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani D. Hieremiae: quae utrique ab anno MDLXXVI usque 
ad Annum MDLXXXl de Augustana Confessione inter se miserunt: Graece 
et iMtine ab ijsdem Theologis edita (Acts and writings of the Wittenberg 
theologians and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Dr Jeremiah, which were 
held from 1576 to the year 1581. Concerning the Augsburg Confession: 
Greek and Latin edited by the same theologians) as an “extraordinary book” 
which he would recommend “to all those who would like to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to understand better both Lutheranism and the Protestant 
Reformation, as well as the Orthodox response to them” (xiii). Certainly, 
the book contains translations of Greek Orthodox and Lutheran documents 
of the late sixteenth century that demonstrate that ecumenical encounter 
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and dialogue are not something new. As Fr Mastrantonis, who has edited 
the OLOGOS publication series for many years and published A Pictorial Divine 
Liturgy and A ISJew Style Catechism of the Eastern Orthodox Church, has 
indicated in his introduction, the reader is presented with three Answers of 
Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople (1572-1579), which were sent to the 
Lutheran theologians of Tubingen and which are numbered among the sym¬ 
bolics of the Orthodox Church—i.e., they are confessions, locally issued, 
which contain an exposition of the Orthodox faith and/or a defense of the 
truths of the Orthodox Church in response to heterodox claims. They are 
scholarly texts with significant theological content but not official expressions 
of the Church. The patriarch’s Answers must be read in the context of the 
Replies of the Tubingen theologians, formulated at a time when the Lutheran 
Church was struggling hard to consolidate its confessions, while at the same 
time opposing the abuses of the bishop of Rome and his supporters. 

Fr Mastrantonis explains it best when he says that “The three Answers 
of Jeremiah cannot be fully understood without relating them to the Augsburg 
Confession of the Lutheran Church and to the three Replies of the Lutheran 
theologians. Jeremiah’s discourses are important in that they are the first con¬ 
tact of Orthodoxy with the Lutheran Church and are, at the same time, a well- 
prepared presentation of Orthodox teachings. They are especially important 
today when a movement toward better understanding among churches is 
taking place, requiring that one know the views of the other” (xviii). It is 
this ecumenical and irenic spirit that moved Fr Mastrantonis to do this 
translation. 

Part 1 of this book deals with the historical background, centering on 
the first contact between the Lutherans and the Orthodox under Patriarch 
Joasaph II (1555-1565), on the second attempt by the Lutherans to establish 
cordial relations with the Orthodox (the efforts of Jeremiah 11 and Andreae 
for unity), on common beliefs, matters of indifference and matters of dis¬ 
agreement. The second part contains the correspondence between Patriarch 
Jeremiah II and the Tubingen theologians and letters between the patriarch 
and Jacob Heerbrand and Martin Crusius—obviously the bulk of the book 
(27-319). There is a useful bibliography, an index of scriptural references and 
a general index. 

The correspondence translated here was published originally as a book in 
1583 in Wittenberg under the editorship of Martin Crusius. The group of 
Lutheran theologians involved in the dialogue with the Orthodox Church was 
headed by Jacob Andreae, Professor of Theology and Chancellor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen, who was assisted by Martin Crusius, Professor of Classics. 
These writings were written in Latin and Greek, and Fr Mastrantonis’ trans¬ 
lations are made from Greek. The correspondence is a very rich source for 
Orthodox and Lutheran theological exegesis of such topics as the role of 
tradition and scripture, the filioque, the spiritual and ethical state of man after 
Adam’s fall, justification by faith (with an extended and necessary discussion 
of the relation of faith to good works and vice versa), the sacraments (their 
nature and number), the head of the Church, eschatology, ceremonies, the 
epiclesis in the eucharist, saints and the invocation of saints, icons, relics, 
fasting, monastic life and other customs and practices. Lutherans and Ortho¬ 
dox seemed agreed on the truth and inspiration of the scriptures; God and 
the Holy Trinity; sin and its transmission; evil as caused by God’s creatures 
and not by God; Christ’s nature in a single person; Jesus Christ as the head 
of the Church; the second coming of Christ, the last judgment, the future 
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life, reward and punishment without end; the cucharist, in two species—^bread 
and wine (the body and blood)—^to be given to the faithful; and the rejection 
of indulgences, purgatory and the obligatory celibacy of the clergy. Disagree¬ 
ment focused on Sacred Tradition; the insertion of the filioque into the 
Nicean-Constantinopolitan Creed; the free will of man; the question of pre¬ 
destination; justification, in substance and means; the sacraments, their sub¬ 
stance and number; the propriety of pouring in baptism, chrismation and the 
age for participation in the eucharist; the meaning of “change” in the holy 
eucharist, leavened bread and the nature of the eucharistic sacrifice; the in¬ 
fallibility of the Church and of the ecumenical synods; celebration; the invo¬ 
cation of saints; the veneration of icons; the practice of fasts, and other 
ecclesiastical customs and traditions. The reader will find many of the very 
same issues that currently still form the basis of ecumenical dialogue between 
East and West in this elegantly produced volume. 

John E, Rexine 
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